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ARTICLE I. 


REVIEW OF “ Remarks on Insanity, its Nature and 
Treatment. By Henry Monro, M. B., Oxon., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians.” S8vo. Lon 


don: 18651. 
[From Dr. Winslow's “Journal of Psychological Medicine.""] 


The name of Monro has for so long a period been as- 
sociated with the subject of insanity and with Bethlehem 
Hospital,—one of the oldest lunatic asylums in Europe,— 
that any treatise on affections of the mind proceeding from 
the pen of a member of that respectable and distinguished 
family will an@ought to be received with unusual interest 
by the profession. Sir Walter Scott observed, “that a 
successful author has not a more dangerous rival than 
himself; his successive productions will always be tried 
by the standard of his chef d’euvre,” and hence, he re- 
marks, “it is sometimes more easy to acquire than to sus- 
ain a reputation.” We by no means assert this to be the 
position of Dr. Henry Monro, in reference to the well 
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earned status of hisancestry. Let him be of good cheer; 
he has, we are informed, prepared himself to deal with the 
subject by study and steady practical observation. It may 
be true that he has not struck positively into any new 
path, or turned aside the veil which conceals from our 
finite understandings much that is mysterious with regard 
to the mind, in health or disease; or revealed to us any 
previously undiscovered star, to guide us safely through 
the intricate labyrinth which he attempts to explore; but 
he has brought with him an obvious spirit of philosophic 
inquiry and independence, and has developed many in- 
teresting and peculiar, if not novel views, upon a variety 
of peints which, it must be confessed, are (and we are 
afraid ever will remain) involved in deep and impenetra- 
ble obscurity. With much that he has written it affords us 
pleasure to say we cordially agree, but with much we 
confess we differ; but our very difference is, we hope, 
tempered with a feeling of respect for the author. Dr. 
Monro’s object is to establish that insanity is a disease 
caused by “loss of nervous tone,” and that this condition 


. arises from depressed vitality. The theory is thus pro- 


pounded by its author:— 


‘ Insanity is a disease of loss of nervous tone ; that this loss of ner- 
vous tone is caused by a premature and abnormal exhaustibility of the 
vital powers of the sensorium; that this infirmity is essentially a local 
one, though torpor of the general, physical, and vital powers assists it ; 
and its origin is to be esteemed constitutional, congegital, and frequeatly 
hereditary.” 


Again, the author states (page 12) : 


“‘ The theory of the pathology of insanity which I wish to put forward 
in this treatise is, that it is an affection consequent on depressed vitality, 
which depressed vitality is wont to manifest itself with peculiar and 
specific force in the cerebral masses, owing te a congenital and fre- 
quently an hereditary tendency, as the brain must sueewmb when op- 
pressed by any exciting cause.” 
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In support of these views he refers, first, to the analogy 
existing between the symptoms of insanity, and certain 
mental conditions which are acknowledged to arise from 
deficiency of nervous power, obviously consequent on de- 
pressed vitality ; second, to the general state of the phy- 
sical condition of the insane; and, thirdly, he refers to 
the benefit he has found arise from the treatment which 
has been based upon this hypothesis. Thus far (assu- 
ming his positions to be tenable) the views of the author 
would appear to be substantiated, for in a numerous class 
of insane cases, it is generally admitted that there exists 
a marked want of tone and energy in the nervous system, 
accompanied by an obvious depression of vital energy. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that insanity often arises, 
as Dr. Monro suggests, from exhaustion and loss of nervous 
tone; that in these cases the manifestation of strength, so 
frequently exhibited, is purely fictitious ; that in the words 
of that acute physician, Dr. Seymour, we have, in the 
majority of cases, “excitement without power ;”’ but this the- 
ory will not account for the insanity which results, as it 
occasionally does, from the opposite condition of the sys- 
tem, viz. that associated with an acute or sub-acute affec- 
tion of the brain and its investments, requiring for its 
treatment measures somewhat active in their character. 
Hence, on the very threshold of the inquiry we meet with 
this difficulty, that in many cases, particularly in the in- 
cipient stage of insanity, there is an obvious and positive 
augmentation of nervous energy, and an exaltation. of the intel- 
lectual faculties. How is this to be explained? The au- 
thor meets the objection by arguing, that in these cases 
the depressed state of vitality—this ‘‘ deficiency of ner- 
vous tone”—gives rise to an “ irritable excess of action,” 
which accounts for all the phenomena of excitation. He 
acknowledges that, ‘‘as regards most of the lower but 
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more elementary qualities of the mind, they exist very 
often to an intenser degree in the insane than they do in 
the sane;” he admits that “the most elementary of all 
the phenomena of mind, namely, the consciousness of 
the conception of images by the mind, is morbidly active, 
either in the way of rapidity of succession of ideas, or 
indelible impression of single ideas;” he concedes, more- 
over, that ‘the instinctive impulses, which are the high- 
est qualities of mind in many of the lower tribes of ani- 
mals, are very often so excessive in insanity, as to be- 
come, in some cases, the most remarkable characteristics 
of the disease”—nay, that ‘even the higher intellectual 
faculties, though for the most part more or less suspended 
by insanity, are in some remarkable cases morbidly ex- 
cessive;” and yet all this exaltation he ascribes to some 
“coincident excess,” arising from irritation consequent 
upon impaired nervous energy and depressed vitality.— 
Look at the insane patient with his flushed face, injected 
conjunctive, and incoherent raving—his extreme excite- 
ment, and manifestation of physical strength; listen to 
the rapid flow of unconnected ideas, which seem to flash 
like lightning through his mind; feel the accelerated 
pulse, the heated scalp, and observe the abnormal rapid- 
ity of the circulation through the system; and then ask, 
What evidence is there in this state {often connected with 
uncomplicated insanity) of ‘loss of nervous tone,” or “ di- 
minished vitality?’ True it is, that in a very large class 
of cases there is an asthenic condition, such as the author 
has clearly and well described; but we must be cautious 
of hasty generalizations ; in steering clear of Charybdis, 
we must not wreck ourselves upon Scyllas in avoiding 
one theory, we must not peril our whole induction upon 
another. The doctrine of depressed vitality and impaired 
nervous energy can by no means account for an abnormal 
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accumulation of nervous energy; for those contrary and 
antagonistic conditions, which can never be brought, by 
any process of reasoning, into the relation of cause and 
effect. ‘ The violent efforts of thought and action mani- 
fested by the insane are nothing more nor less,” observes 
the author, ‘than attempts on the part of nature to free 
itself of a morbid excess of nervous energy,” (page 17.) 
This we grant, but unde derivatur? The word “irrita- 
bility” has, since the days of Haller, been used by phy- 
siologists in a very vague and ambiguous manner. Ubi 
irritatio, ii flurus; but this state of irritation is only an 
antecedent link in the chain. Nay, there is no disease, 
whether of the vascular or nervous system, that is not, at 
all events in its earlier stages, accompanied by abnormal 
irritability ; and this very irritability, we submit, augments 
rather than diminishes nervous energy; and when the 
sensorial functions are hereby stimulated into a state of 
abnormal activity, surely the excess of action is to be 
ascribed to the excess rather than the diminution of ner- 
vous energy. That cerebral irritability produces a con- 
sequent train of disturbed mental phenomena there can 
be no doubt, but that it is to be laid down as a law, that 
insanity is always a consequence of loss of nervous tone, 
we are not prepared to admit. 


The author dwells at some length upon the corporea! 
nature of insanity: 


«I believe,” says he, ‘that insanity is simply a disease of the nervous 
instruments of the mind.” (This we apprehend to be the opinion gen- 
erally entertained.) ‘* The person,” he observes, ‘who repudiates the 
idea of the physical nature of insanity in its various stages of delirium 
and imbecility, should also repudiate the doctrine of the physical nature 
of the delirium of fever, and the imbecility of old age; for though in- 
sanity is a specific disease in some of its aspects, yet in most points, ata 
certain stage, it is so allied to the conditions of mental phenomena in 
fever, and at a certain other stage to those of old age, that it is nearly 
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more elementary qualities of the mind, they exist very 
often to an intenser degree in the insane than they do in 
the sane;” he admits that “the most elementary of all 
the phenomena of mind, namely, the consciousness of 
the conception of images by the mind, is morbidly active, 
either in the way of rapidity of succession of ideas, or 
indelible impression of single ideas;”’ he concedes, more- 
over, that ‘the instinctive impulses, which are the high- 
est qualities of mind in many of the lower tribes of ani- 
mals, are very often so excessive in insanity, as to be- 
come, in some cases, the most remarkable characteristics 
of the disease” —nay, that “even the higher intellectual 
faculties, though for the most part more or less suspended 
by insanity, are in some remarkable cases morbidly ex- 
cessive;” and yet all this exaltation he ascribes to some 
‘coincident excess,” arising from irritation consequent 
upon impaired nervous energy and depressed vitality.— 
Look at the insane patient with his flushed face, injected 
conjunctive, and incoherent raving—his extreme excite- 
ment, and manifestation of physical strength; listen to 
the rapid flow of unconnected ideas, which seem to flash 
like lightning through his mind; feel the accelerated 
pulse, the heated scalp, and observe the abnormal rapid- 
ity of the circulation through the system; and then ask, 
What evidence is there in this state {often connected with 
uncomplicated insanity) of ‘loss of nervous tone,” or “ di- 
minished vitality?’ ‘True it is, that in a very large class 
of cases there is an asthenic condition, such as the author 
has clearly and well described; but we must be cautious 
of hasty generalizations; in steering clear of Charybdis, 
we must not wreck ourselves upon Scyllas; in avoiding 
one theory, we must not peril our whole induction upon 
another. The doctrine of depressed vitality and impaired 
nervous energy can by no means account for an abnormal 
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accumulation of nervous energy; for those contrary and 
antagonistic conditions, which can never be brought, by 
any process of reasoning, into the relation of cause and 
effect. ‘ The violent efforts of thought and action mani- 
fested by the insane are nothing more nor less,” observes 
the author, ‘than attempts on the part of nature to free 
itself of a morbid excess of nervous energy,”’ (page 17.) 
This we grant, but wnde derivatur? The word “irrita- 
bility” has, since the days of Haller, been used by phy- 
siologists in a very vague and ambiguous manner. Ubi 
trritatio, ibi flurus; but this state of irritation is only an 
antecedent link in the chain. Nay, there is no disease, 
whether of the vascular or nervous system, that is not, at 
all events in its earlier stages, accompanied by abnormal 
irritability; and this very irritability, we submit, augments 
rather than diminishes nervous energy; and when the 
sensorial functions are hereby stimulated into a state of 
abnormal activity, surely the excess of action is to be 
ascribed to the excess rather than the diminution of ner- 
vous energy. That cerebral irritability produces a con- 
sequent train of disturbed mental phenomena there can 
be no doubt, but that it is to be laid down as a law, that 
insanity is always a consequence of loss of nervous tone, 
we are not prepared to admit. 


The author dwells at some length upon the corporea! 
nature of insanity: 


“I believe,” says he, ‘that insanity is simply a disease of the nervous 
instruments of the mind.’ (This we apprehend to be the opinion gen- 
erally entertained.) ‘‘ The person,” he observes, ‘who repudiates the 
idea of the physical nature of insanity in its various stages of delirium 
and imbecility, should also repudiate the doctrine of the physical nature 
of the delirium of fever, and the imbecility of old age; for though in- 
sanity is a specific disease in some of its aspects, yet in most points, ata 
certain stage, it is so allied to the conditions of mental phenomena in 
fever, and at a certain other stage to those of old age, that it is nearly 
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impossible to make any psychological distinction between them. Neither 
do I see why he should not repudiate also the idea, that the condition of 
a born idiot is dependent on bodily defect; and I do not see how he can 
help coming to the further conclusion, that the abstract mind (a being 
not subject to decay) ef a cretin is a different sort of mind from that of 


other people.” —(p. 6.) 


All this is sufficiently apposite ; but in endeavouring to 
establish the independence of the mind, the author has 
recourse to an illustration which involves the whole ques- 
tion in inextricable obscurity. He assumes, as an estab- 
lished point, that motion is not a condition of matter; but 
an entirely separate and independent principle. 


** Let us take another act,” he observes, ‘‘ performed by means of the 
body, which is also the manifestation of a great principle, really external 
to, and independent of, all animal bodies. Who would pretend to say, 
that motion is identical with those changes in the muscular and nervous 
parts of animal mechanism, by the conjoint operation of whose functions 
motion is effected, and that motion is only commensurate with nervous 
stimulus and muscular contractility? No one could; because we see 
motion exists commensurately with matter, and it pervades all that 
sphere to which its operations could belong, or pretend; we can state 
this as a fact, through the instrumentality of our senses; and why should 
we doubt that, as motion is independent of the body it acts through, as 
motion embraces a sphere of action equal to its properties and preten- 
sions, so mind is independent of the body it acts through, and is to be 
deemed commensurate with the extent of its properties and pretensions, 
which (in the human mind distinctively,) are to aspire after eternity,— 
to possess the knowledge of moral good and moral evil, and to desire the 
perfection of moral good—faculties, in short, which cannot have their 
full end and object in this life, and must have them in a sphere suited to 
their full development.”—(p. 7.) 


The ancient philosophers, it will be remembered, puz- 
zled themselves sorely to discover the origin and nature 
of motion, which many of them conceived to be identical 
with life; but we cannot understand what analogy—even 
adduced by way of illustration—it bears to the mind, or 
upon what theory of mechanical philosophy it is to be 
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regarded as a principle independent of matter. This 
hypothesis carries us to the very brink of German pan- 
theism, as recently propounded by Stallo, who lays it 
down as an axiom, that “matter exists not in itself, but 
by virtue of, and in reference to, its inner vitality;” and 
that “the true centre of the gravity of matter is its inner 
life.’ But we digress: allowing insanity to be merely 
a disease of the brain, which becomes an imperfect in- 
strument of the mind, we can by no means understand 
the localization which the author would give to the differ- 
ent intellectual faculties. “In the divisions I am about 
to make,” he observes, “of the seats of the various men- 
tal faculties, I hope that I may escape the charges brought 
against phrenological distinctions generally; for be it ob- 
served, that though I recognise (as I believe the best phy- 
siologists of the present day will agree with me in doing) 
the probable distinctiveness of locality for the operation 
of broadly-distinct faculties, I by no means attempt to 
localize their sphere of action” (p. 12); yet in the next 
page the author speaks of “the seats of the more ele- 
mentary faculties, such as the conception of ideas,” &c., 
and “the seats of the higher faculties, such as reason and 
will,” &c., as if he fairly adopted some system or other 
of organology closely resembling, at all events, phreno- 
logy. Probably, in the second part of his “Remarks,” 
the author will, on this interesting subject, explain his 
views more fully, and point out these “promised divi- 
sions,” or seats of those “broadly-distinct faculties,” 
which he recognizes as entering into the elementary con- 
stitution of the human mind. 

In the second chapter of his “Remarks,” Dr. H. Monro 
enters upon the consideration of various modifications, or 
forms as he terms them, of “ partial intellectual insanity ;” 
and here, as well as in his “Introduction,” he appears to 
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involve himself in some difficulty respecting what he con- 
siders to be complete insanity, which implicates very 
seriously the question of morals. ‘The complete mani- 
ac,” he tells us, “lives in a waking dream,—he raves 
without power to stop himself,—without the power to 
appreciate the necessity of stopping himself; he ts com- 
pletely the victim, not in the least the master, of the 
strongest impressions uppermost in his fancy.” Here there 
can be no doubt all moral responsibility is at an end; 
not so, however, he argues, where insanity is “not com- 
plete;” in such cases “morals have some place.” This 
brings us to the question, what the author means by cases 
of incomplete mania? He asked a young gentleman 
why he did not restrain himself from making absurd gri- 
maces and gestures; and was answered “ with great in- 
genuousness, that he (the patient) felt the long continu- 
ance of such restraint intolerable, though he saw the 
propriety of it.” A young lady, after her recovery, told 
him that “she felt throughout her illness, that she could 
have restrained her extreme acts of violence if she had 
chosen; but that at certain times such an attempt seemed 
intolerable, and so she gave way to her propensities when 
stimulated by heat of head,” &c. A medical man, he 
further relates, “‘used to request that he might be kept 
under restraint, to prevent him from smashing every thing 
about him.” In all these cases the author argues, “that 
the insanity was not complete, because the judgment and 
the power of self-restraint were not absolutely gone, 
though the attempt to exercise them was an intolerable 
labour.” (Introduction, v.) In all these cases, however, 
the contrary would seem to be the fact; there was in 
each a strong desire to resist the insane impulse, but an 
utter incapacity to doso. Theirs was not an incomplete, 
but a complete development of impulsive insanity; and 
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to hold either morally responsible for actions they could 
not control, would be the highest degree of inhumanity. 
The line of demarcation drawn by Dr. Monro seems to 
be as follows: the complete maniac is an irresponsible 
being; but persons who are partially—as he designates 
it—insane, may be {it subjects for moral discipline. The 
difficulty of pointing out the exact point at which the 
power of self-control ceases, we have frequently dwelt 
upon; in the incipient stages of insanity, we have fre- 
quently urged the necessity of such patients summoning 
up all their powers of volition to resist the morbid im- 
pulses of which they are conscious; but all their energies 
become unavailing as the disease, unhappily, progresses. 
But the author does not use the word “complete,” or 
‘* partial,” in the sense in which they are usually applied. 
When monomania is spoken of as a form of ‘partial in- 
sanity,’ we simply imply that the individual labours un- 
der a specific delusion, apart from which his other men- 
tal faculties are (to all appearance) unaffected. The 
disease is partial, as only affecting a particular series or 
train of ideas; but in respect to the monomania itself, it 
cannot be called partial, for the delusion is perfect, and 
this form of insanity, therefore, is thoroughly confirmed. 
When we speak of partial intellectual insanity, we only 
mean that certain of the mental faculties are deranged, 
while others remain intact. The man who believes him- 
self to be Julius Caesar may entertain correct notions 
enough on other subjects, upon which he will reason with 
intelligence; but his insanity is not the less complete 
upon the subject of his derangement. The word partial, 
therefore, as applied to this form of insanity is, strictly 
speaking, inaccurate. A man conceives himself to be 
our Saviour. His delusion is complete ; there is nothing 
partial whatever about it. The account which the author 
VOL. VIII. NO. 4. B ’ 
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gives of the consciousness which some patients have of 
impending insanity, and the terrible struggle which en- 
sues in the endeavour to resist its invasion is exceedingly 
forcible. It is a very painful but correct picture. He 
next directs his attention to a class of persons in whom 
the disease manifests itself by a distressing state of rest- 
lessness, and an undefined oppression that something 
dreadful is about to occur. ‘ They feel,” he remarks» 
“deep anxiety and torturing irritation of mind, and yet 
they know not what it is all about: fancy stimulates, 
reason does not respond; and though the will to alter and 
allay their thoughts is striven after, itis not fully grasped, 
or effectually obtained. This condition resembles a per- 
son in the night-mare, who strives to open his eyes, who 
knows it is all a dream, and yet is so spell-bound that he 
cannot release himself from it.” (p. 26.) It is well ob- 
served by the author, that persons who give way to, and 
indulge in, excessive impressions which exclude other 
considerations, are indulging a rudimentary form of men- 
tal disease; for by yielding themselves up entirely to 
their morbid impressions, they eventually lose the power 
of exercising their reasoning faculties. The following 
observations on this subject are exceedingly just: 


* Persons of the irritable diathesis aré peculiarly.subject to degrees 
of this condition of mind; and considering the results which such an 
inclination may lead to, we must see how very important it is to resist 
every such tendency with every effort of our will, as long as power over 
that will is granted us. Moreover, we must ever remember, that that 
which, up to a certain point, may be beautiful and interesting, (1 mean 
a habit of strong and overpowering emotions of the mind,) may, by a 
little farther excess, become a frightful disease; and that though the flow 
of imagery may be charming to the mind inclined to such phenomena 
{as there is little or no effort required for its exercise in those who are 
thus naturally disposed), yet the real source of the charm consists in the 
conviction, that We can stop it at will, and relinquish its wandering 
guidance, when the real emergencies of our condition require it: the 
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charm is generally all gone, both to the sufferer and the beholder, when 
this power is lost, and the dreamer becomes the victim, and not the 
master of his visions. We can weep with pleasure when we contem- 
plate some of the touching images raised by poor Ophelia’s wanderings: 
this pleasure arises from a momentary sympathy with such a state of 
weakness and dependence; but the pleasure of the sympathy would 
indeed vanish, should a doubt arise as to whether our minds had that 
power of elasticity which enables us to rise again above such companion- 
ship; and, were our minds compelled to wander with Ophelia’s all our 
lives, we should sigh indeed (had we the power of regret left to us) for 
that state of vigour of mind necessary for any enjoyment of the things 
of life. Those who wish to be convinced of these things need only 
witness madness in reality, and compare it with madness in poetry; or 
rather, I would say, witness the feelings which one mad person enter- 
tains towards another, and compare it with the feelings that a sane per- 
son can afford to have towards one afflicted in this way.”—(pp. 31-32.) 


We do not concur altogether in Dr. H. Monro’s obser- 
vation, that in moral insanity—in which the moral sense 
is unaccountably perverted, while the judgment remains 
pretty clear—there is generally a greater amount of in- 
tellectual deficiency than is generally acknowledged,— 
Our own experience has convinced us that in many such 
cases the intellectual faculties are unusually clear, active, 
and suggestive. The author, however, abstains from 
dwelling upon this form of the disease, under the con- 
viction that it is “difficult and replete with danger, both 
socially as well as religiously, to decide where actual phy- 
sical disease steps in, of such an amount as to incapaci- 
tate the mind from its proper action.” However difficult, 
this we conceive to be one of the most important investiga- 
tions upon which the medico-psychologist can enter. Asa 
point of medical jurisprudence deeply affecting the wel- 
fare of society, it is one that has the strongest claim upon 
our attention. 

The author next proceeds to examine the pathology of 
various mental phenomena which resemble, or may be 
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compared with insanity, and which seem to support his 
theory of all such conditions arising from loss of nervous 
energy, or an exhausted condition of the vital powers of 
the sensorium. ‘These abnormal states he considers un- 
der the heads of sleep and dreaming, somnambulism, 
waking trance, voluntary abstraction, transporting pas- 
sion, the mental state in infancy and old age, and imper- 
fections of the mind arising from intoxication, fever, and 
various internal and external causes. Dr. Abercrombie, 
in his “Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers,” 
observes, that “insanity and dreaming, considered as 
mental powers, have a remarkable affinity to each other. 
The great difference between them,” he observes, ‘is, 
that in insanity the erroneous impression being perma- 
nent affects the conduct, whereas in dreaming no influ- 
ence on the conduct is produced, because the vision is 
dissipated upon waking.” (Intellectual Powers, p. 269.) 
Dr. Macuish, in his “Philosophy of Sleep,” observes, 
“that Dr. Abercrombie’s definition is nearly, but not 
wholly correct, for in somnambulism and sleep-talking, 
the conduct is influenced by the prevailing dream.”— 
“Dr. Rush,” he adds, “has remarked with great shrewd- 
ness, that a dream may be considered as a transient 
paroxysm of delirium; and delirium, as a permanent 
dream.” (Philosophy of Sleep, p. 44.) The analogy 
which Dr. H. Monro has drawn between the mental state 
in sleep and dreams, and the phenomena of insanity, 
merits attention, and will be read with interest :— 


* The mental phenomena of sleep, when profound, are not remem- 
bered, if any exist: we must therefore take those of less profound or 
dreaming sleep. Here the condition of the mind is very like that of 
intense insanity—namely, a very vivid impression of simple images pass- 


ing before the mind,—an inability te compare these images with the 
things of the external world,—an inability to judge of the relation one 
image bears to another,—and, above all, an inability to control the train 
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of these images by an act of will, either as regards their origin, their 
course, or their interruption. The most striking distinctions between 
the phenomena of dreams and those of intense insanity are—lst. That 
the external world is never perhaps so entirely shut out in insanity as it is 
in dreams, the special senses seldom or never being so much suspended ; 
2ndly. The power of voluntary motion is lost generally in sleep, but it 
exists in insanity; 3dly. The dreaming state is temporary, and able to 
be dispelled, while insanity is more or less permanent. There is, how- 
ever, a less profound sleep even than that of the ordinary dreaming state, 
which generally occurs when a person is very near the waking state, 
though some excitable temperaments are subject to its phenomena more 
or less at all times. In this condition the external world is not wholly 
shut off from the dreamer; for he is conscious. of sounds, &c., though 
he misinterprets them; he is able also to use his organs of motion, as is 
manifested in talking in sleep and throwing his limbs about: this. how- 
ever, approaches the condition of somnambulism. In the state of very 
light sleep the reasoning faculties are often as intense as in the waking 
state, though moral liberty is not even vet achieved; and thus the suc- 
cession of ideas is not directed by the will, but by other influences, such 
as those impressions most deeply engraven at the time on the memory, 
or those sensations most strong on the fieldeof consciousness. It may 
be said of this condition what Locke said of insanity—they argue rightly, 
but on wrong premises.’’—pp. 36-7. 


We are somewhat surprised that the author, in ac- 
counting for the phenomenon of sleep, goes beyond the 
limits of his favorite theory of exhausted nervous energy, 
and states that he believes this depressed condition arises 
from “ deficiently vitalized blood—or in other words, that 
through the loss of vitality in the assimilating and _ puri- 
fying processes of the blood, carbon and other delete- 
rious ingredients (?) are accumulated and not given off, 
in consequence of which the blood becomes too venous, 
and not sufficiently arterial, and this, as is well known, 
will cause stupefaction of the nervous power.” This 
* carbon” theory of the cause of sleep, which was 
many years ago put forward with considerable,ingenuity, 
has always appeared to us very objectionable. Upon 
this hypothesis, “‘ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
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instead of being a natural and healthful state of repose, 
would be an abnormal condition, a precursory stage of 
asphyxia. Physiologists have clearly proved that an ex- 
cess of carbon, without any “other deleterious ingre- 
dients,’ 
upon the nervous tissue. Besides, as this carbonic seda- 
tive must go on increasing, how does the sleeper after a 
certain period awake? ‘‘ Sublata causa tollitur effectus ;” 
but the cause is here not removed; nay, it may be sup- 
posed to be aggravated, for the circulation and respira- 
tion during sleep are retarded. It appears to us, that 
sensorial exhaustion, consequent upon diurnal stimula- 
tion, is quite sufficient to account for all the physical 
characteristics, at least, of sleep, however difficult it 
may be to explain its psychological phenomena. “ Our 
life is two-fold—sleep hath its own world.” 


’ in the venous system, acts as a specific poison 


The condition of the mind in infancy, Dr. H. Monro has 
dwelt upon at some length; but we must confess that we 
do not perceive any analogy between tke mind of an infant 
and the mind of an insane person. It does not follow, 
that because a child cannot reason, inasmuch as its psy- 
chological powers are not yet developed, that therefore 
its mind is in a condition analogous to that of a mind in 
which reason has been dethroned; as well might it be 
argued that an infant, because it totters about a room be- 
fore it has acquired command over its limbs, is in a con- 
dition analogous to that of a paralytic person, who has 
lost the power of voluntary motion. Here, however, we 
shall allow the author to speak for himself :— 


“The condition of the mental phenomena in early years is in some 
point similar to the condition of the insane mind, though the mode in 
which this condition is arrived at in these two cases is very different ; 
the one not having arrived at the maturity of mental manifestation, while 
the other has lost a maturity which he once possessed. The mind of 
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youth is peculiarly prone to a most vivid conception of simple ideas, 
while it has not much power of connecting and ordering those ideas.— 
The fervid impression of simple suggestions in early years is well known 
to be such as never exists again after the full powers of the mind are 
developed; their poignancy and keenness, indeed, are never afterwards 
forgotten, if once stored up in a retentive mind; and the recollection of 
these feelings, as well as the ability to realise again these feelings through 
an effort of memory, forms one of the most innocent as well as glowing 
sources of happiness which this world can afford. This accounts for 
the very vivid feelings little children have about colour, sound, and im- 
pressions on common sensations: any one who remembers well his early 
impressions on these subjects, and compares them with the impressions 
raised by the same objects in after years, will be struck with the contrast. 
The blue of the sea or the sky, the variegated blossoms of spring, the 
red and purple of sunsets, are fixed with a distinctness of pleasurable 
sensation not able to be realised in after years, and which, if not remem- 
bered from the days of youth, can never be appreciated. The sweet 
scent of a hay-field in a summer’s evening, the song of birds at the close 
of day, the pleasurable and painful sensations raised by warmth and 
cold, the terror raised by some impressions on the mind, the dim recol- 
lections of scenes of very early life so pregnant with intense delight or 
intense anguish, all speak with one voice to the truth of what I assert. 
And this is the reason why reflective people dwell with such peculiar 
interest on this undeveloped period of existence: to them the mental 
phenomena of this period are like highly finished pictures, while the 
after-impressions of a similar nature resemble rather cold outlines; and 
we muy say that the sensations conveyed by dreams are more like these 
early impressions than anything realised in the waking state of manhood. 
Children, however, have not the power of reasoning, and comparing, 
and directing their acts of volition, to anything like the same extent that 
the full-developed mind of man has; and in these respects the mind of 
Schild is similar to that of the insane.””—pp. 52-53. 


We have no hesitation in saying that insanity occurs in 
early life more frequently than is commonly supposed, or 
is even suspected ; but this analogy is drawn under the 
supposition of the infant mind being in a state of “su- 
preme health.” Cases of insanity in extremely advanced 
life are of constant occurrence; and as an illustration of 
that fact, and at the same time as a fair specimen of the 
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author’s style, we cannot do better than conclude our 
notice with his description o. the mental state in old age. 


‘* The phenomena of the mind in the other extreme of life—namely, 
senile imbecility,—as well as the cause of these phenomena, so much 
resemble those of many forms of insanity, that frequently it is difficult 
to draw the line between what is the result of healthy decay and what 
is to be considered disease. These phenomena, however, resemble 
those of the second stage of insanity rather than the first—namely, that 
state where all the mental faculties are becoming gradually suspended, 
and when no excess of any particular faculties exists: the phenomena 
of simple suggestion succumb equally with those of relative suggestion ; 
the simple images of the mind gradually fade, equally with the powers 
of analysis and synthesis; the special senses become blunted coinci 
dently with the more abstract efforts of the conscious being. To use 
the words of metaphor, in old age the stream does not, as in insanity, 
attempt to compensate for its deficient volume by its fury; for the chan- 
nel is obliterated with the dissolution of the stream. Or, to carry out 
this metaphor in detail, we may say that the phenomena of old age 
resemble that quiet dissolution which occurs when a mighty river is 
approaching the close of its proper destiny, and is about to retire for 
ever into that ocean whither its course has ever tended; its waters, as 
they gradually disappear, leave no marks of ruin behind, but rather a 
kindly soil, as a memorial of that which is passed; so that, when the 
pleasant hours of its vigour have passed away, and its power to soothe 
the traveller by the murmuring sounds of its waters and the refreshing 
sight of its expanse have departed, its channel and its tide can be no more 
traced: whereas the phenomena of insanity are like the disturbed and 
premature dissolution of that river, whose waters fail before its work is 
done, and whose channel remains entire while its tide diminishes. Fury 
must now do what vigour has ceased to fulfil, and the cataract try to 
compensate for the loss of the tide of many waters: the stream, as it 
seeks the ocean, continues for a space to remind the passenger of the 
loss that nature’s harmony has sustained, and to fill his mind with the 


impressions of storm and wreck instead of serenity and rest.”"—p. 55. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS FOR IDIOTS.— 
By Purny Eartez, M. D. 


The comparatively new field of labor for the benevo- 
lent and the philanthropic among men,—the physical and 
intellectual improvement of idiots—is beginning to attract 
attention in this country. At this time, therefore, I have 
thought that the results of some observations and enqui- 
ries in Europe, during the summer of 1849, might not be 
unacceptable to persons who take an interest in this im- 
portant subject. In giving those results, I shall pursue, 
not the chronological order in which the institutions 
mentioned were founded, but that in which my informa- 
tion was obtained. 

The first establishment which was opened in Great 
Britain, for the education of Idiots, is at Bath. It was 
. founded by private subscription, and went into operation 
in April, 1846. Its title is ‘* The Bath Institution for Idiot 
children, or those of weak intellect.” Its general and 
executive Officers are two Visitors, a Committee of Seven 
Women, a Secretary, Treasurer, Physician, Surgeon, 
Matron, Governess and Teachers. 

The enterprise being considered as visionary and chi- 
merical, by many who would otherwise have contributed 
to its funds, it was necessarily commenced upon a very 
limited scale. At the expiration of the second year, the 
number of its pupils was fifteen. At that time, April 
1848, the directing Committee published a report, inwhich 
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some evidences of the success of the institution were 
enumerated. 


*‘ In one case,” says that Report, ‘a child on his admission was so 
helpless as to be scarcely able to feed himself, could neither read nor 
write, and was altogether so childish as to be more like an infant than a 
boy of ten years of age, which he was at that time. He can now— 
having been two years in the institutton—write a good hand, read fairly, 
work—correctly and without assistance—sums in simple addition and 
subtraction, and is so greatly advanced in general understanding as to 
encourage much hope for his future life....... In another case, a girl 
who, being nearly fourteen on her entrance, seemed almost hopelessly 
ignorant even of the common affairs of every-day life, and whose sense- 
less replies afforded little prospect of intellectual progress, is, however, 
so much improved as to have acquired a tolerable comprehension of ordi- 
nary subjects—more especially of religion, in which she seems much 
interested, and of which it is hoped she clearly understands the leading 
truths.” 

“‘Most of the children being, on their admission, defective in bodily 
health, as well as in mind, great attention is paid to exercise and recrea- 
tion. While anxiously desiring their intellectual progress, their spiritual 
welfare is constantly kept insight. The more advanced, regularly attend 
a place of worship, and religious instruction, suited to their capacity, is 
carefully conveyed.” 

In their report, published in April, 1849, the Commit- 
tee say :— 

“The pupils, now amounting to nineteen, continue to improve in 
health and intelligence, and, in some instances, manifest a capacity for 
instruction which will, under proper training, enable them hereafter to 
relieve their parents of the burden of their support.” 

In the year last-mentioned a pamphlet illustrative of 
the objects and success of the Institution was published 
by its Officers. It contains the history of several cases, 
one of which we subjoin :— 


“E. P. was ten years of age when admitted; idiotic from birth. His 
appearance and bearing gave evidence of great mental deficiency. He 
showed much reluctance to be instructed, and his memory was so little 
retentive that it required much persevering effort before any real pro- 
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gress was made. An additional impediment was found in the difficulty 
of controlling his attention. He did not seem to have any power over 
the organ of sight, nor sufficient mental capacity to fix his thoughts on 
any given subject, however simple. This, of course, much retarded 
his progress. Three times did he appear to be improving in reading and 
writing, and as often was he obliged to be put back to the very rudiments 
of these acquirements. The power he had for a time possessed ap- 
peared suddenly to leave him. But, by the exercise of patience and in- 
genuity, he was again led on to some degree of proficiency, and he has 
now been able to write two letters to his mother, who had formerly as- 
sured his teachers that any attempt to teach him writing would fail, as 
she had herself used every endeavor to instruct him without success. 

‘*He has now been two years in the institution, and his mind has 
opened to the reception of much general knowledge, and there is no 
doubt that he will be capable of being instructed in some trade. A re- 
markable improvement has taken place in this child’s disposition, which, 
from being extremely selfish and unyielding, has become gentle, liberal 
and considerate. He shows much kindness to his younger school-fel- 
lows, whom he will at all times assist and protect as far as lies in his 
power.” 


The Committee believe that the practicability of im- 
proving the deficient intellect, and meliorating the condi- 
tion of the idiotic has been demonstrated, and that the 
experience hitherto acquired affords strong hope for the 
future. They look forward to the occupation of a more 
commodious building, with the necessary facilities for in- 
structing the inmates in various trades and employments. 

Circumstances rendered it inconvenient for me to visit 
this institution, but, being desirous of knowing the opinion 
of a person immediately concerned in the management 
of the children, I addressed a letter of enquiry, from 
London, to one of its officers. This was immediately 
answered by a communication from which I take the lib- 
erty of making the following extract :— 

“I may say success attends us in our efforts as regards the improve- 


ment of the children committed to our care, to a very great extent; but 
an institution of this kind involves a very great expenditure, and as ours 
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has been entirely the work of two or three individuals, we do not pro- 
gress so rapidly as we wish. The gradual work of training to habits of 
decency, subjection and discipline is, with these children, a slow one; 
but, nevertheless, decided progress is made, and those parents or friends 
of the children who see them at intervals of some months are always 
astonished at the improvement they witness in the school.” 


The next institution coming under our notice, is the 
“ Asylum for Idiots,” at Park House, Highgate, a few 
miles out of London. This was instituted on the 27th of 
October, 1847, and opened for the reception of pupils in 
the early part of 1848. Its ‘* Patron,” or highest officer, 
was the Duke of Cambridge; its Presidents, Lords Pal- 
merston, Grosvenor, Stuart and Calthorpe, and the Lord 
Mayor of London. It was founded by private benefi- 
cence, which, it would seem, was yielded in no stinted 
measure, from the fact that the published list of Annual 
and Life Subscribers contains the names of upwards of 
twelve hundred persons; their donations varying from 
half a guinea to a hundred guineas each. 

Dr. Conolly, well known for his works on Mental Dis- 
orders, is one of the Visiting Physicians, and Dr. Fore- 
man, Resident Physician. Among the other Officers are 
a Matron, a Master, a Gymnastic and Singing Master, 
and two Assistant Masters. 

Park House was a large old country-seat, connected 
with which was about sixteen acres of land. It is in a 
salubrious situation, being, though so near London, on an 
elevation higher than the summit of the Cross upon St. 
Paul’s. 

The number of applicants during the first year of the 
existence of the Asylum, was such that it became neces- 
sary to enlarge the buildings. At the expiration of the 
year the number of pupils was sixty, and, a few months 
afterwards, when I visited the institution, sixty-nine, ten 
of whom were girls. 
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In their Report, for 1849, the Directors say that, in edu- 
cating the pupils, they have 


‘Acted on the principle that always there is mind, and that in itself it 
is perfect; and that it has imperfect and defective expression from im- 
perfect or deranged organization. Their education, therefore, has been 
principally physical, and they have availed themselves of separation and 
classification in conducting it. They have sought for the particular de- 
fect, and begun with it. They have educated the eye, the ear, the 
mouth, the brain, the muscle, the limb; and have thus endeavored to 
reach the better portion of our nature, that it also might be trained to 
moral and spiritual exercises.” 

“It may be anxiously asked, with what results has the attempt been 
made? The Board would respectfully deprecate an impatience of re- 
sults. If those are wrong who think that nothing can be done for the 
Idiot, those are not less wrong who think that every thing may be done 
in a few weeks or months.” Nevertheless, ‘It has been their happi- 
ness to observe the eye that had no useful sight begin to see; the ear to 
relish sweet sounds; the tongue that was dumb begin to articulate the 
language of men; and the limb that was crippled or inert, put forth to 
useful and active service. In some cases bad habits have been overcome 3 
power has been created for the care of the person; the body has been 
brought under the control of the will; and both have become subject to 
a mild authority. The power of imitation has been fostered; music 
and drawing are beginning to find their place in the school; reading, 
writing, and even figures, which are the severest test to the weak mind, 
are now claiming general attention. Above all, the moral affections have 
been exercised, and the effects are found in the harmony of the family, 
and the greater readiness of the mind to recognize and worship an in- 
visible and gracious presence.” 

‘Indeed, the actual change to those who have the means of making 
the comparison, is exceedingly striking. Dr. Conolly, looking on it with 
a professional eye, lately remarked, that it was so great, in six months, 
that he could hardly suppose the persons to be the same.” 


But, say the Directors :-— 


‘It must be admitted that, after the utmost effort of skill and labor, 
there are cases which admit of little improvement; and many, while 
susceptible of much improvement, leaving the poor patient sadly dis- 
qualified to fulfil the duties of life, and to resist the trials and temptations 
of a bustling and selfish world.” 
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The terms of admission, at this Asylum, are Fifty 
Guineas per annum, for those who are fully able to pay, 
with additional expenses if separate, or special attend 
ance be required; and twenty-five guineas for those whose 
pecuniary means are more limited. 

The subjoined series of questions are to be answered 


in reference to each pupil admitted :— 


“ Parents.—Are they living? in good health? of sound mind? other 
children affected? degree of consanguinity, if any? 

‘*Purit.—Age? idiotic or imbecile? congenital or not? supposed 
cause? is he the first-born? 

“« Stature.—Height? weight? 

“ Figure.—Trunk? limbs—good use? countenance? complexion ?— 
shape of head? circuit above the eyebrows and ears? length between 
the eyebrows and occipital protuberance? width of forehead? 

Intellect.—Capacity! memory? calculation? imitation? music? 

“ Affections.—Love, hatred? fear, antipathies, &c? 

** Propensities and habits? 

Speech ? 

«¢ Senses, and their organs, sight? hearing? taste? smell? touch? 

“* Muscular power.—Can he walk? can he run? can he dress? take 
care of his person? 

** Functions of—Respiration? circulation? digestion? kidneys? gen- 
erative organs? 

“« Temperament.—Nervous? fibrous? sanguine? lymphatic ? 

** State of skin? 

Sleep ? 

‘How disposed of ? what improvement ? Remarks.” 


I know not that I had ever previously anticipated so 
much gratification from a visit to any public institution as 
was the fact in regard to the Asylum at Highgate. It is 
also no less true that I was never, on such an occasion, 
more disappointed. My expectations were undoubtedly 
too great. The short period during which the establish- 
ment had been in operation, the extremely abject condi- 
tion of its inmates upon admission, and the laborious and 
long-continued efforts necessary'to any very essential 
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developement of their physical, intellectual or moral 
faculties, were not sufficiently taken into consideration. 
Having never seen a collection of idiots, I had no stand- 
ard of comparison other than that of healthy children in 
schools. I could not contrast the present condition of 
these imbeciles with that at the time of their admis- 
sion: hence I was more struck with their deficiencies, as 
human beings, than with their individual improvement. 
Aside from these facts, however, the Officer with whom 
I most conversed did not speak of the enterprise with 
that enthusiasm which would indicate great hopefulness 
of the possibility of effecting such a change in many of 
the pupils as would enable them to do much for their own 
support. 

The situation of the Institution is beautiful; all the 
physical wants of the children are abundantly supplied; 
baths, the means of gymnastic exercise, the implements 
of the school-room, indeed, all the requisites for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the purposes of the establishment 


appeared to be at hand, and in due course of time those 
results will undoubtedly be attained which I erred in 
expecting prematurely. 


The Asylum for Idiots at Berlin, the Capital of Prussia, 
has become very generally known in northern and middle 
Europe, not only as one of the first-established institu- 
tions of the kind, but also for the eminent success with 
which it has beenattended. It was the private enterprise 
of Mr. C. M. Saegert, the Director of the Institution for 
Deaf Mutes in the same City. This gentleman claims to 
have been the first to demonstrate the practicability of 
educating the idiotic, but as this priority is disputed by 
the originators of the School at Bicetre, in Paris, I cannot 
decide upon the justice of those claims. 
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The children at Berlin are accommodated in some 
small buildings connected with, or adjacent to, the Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb. The establishment pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast, in appearance, with Park 
House, at Highgate. Being an individual undertaking, it 
was necessary that it should be conducted in the most 
economical manner compatible with the comfort of the 
pupils. No Duke is its Patron, no Lords its Presidents, 
and no long array of Baronets, Knights, Aldermen and 
Fellows of the Royal Society its Vice-Presidents. The 
accumulated gold of hundreds, or thousands of subscri- 
bers has never endowed it with the means of luxurious 
comfort and convenience. Solitary and alone, it has pur- 
sued its modest and unassuming career, unheralded by 
adventitious circumstances, presenting no claim to patron- 
age and public approbation other than its positive merits. 

If I was disappointed at Highgate, my most sanguine 
expectations were more than fully realized at the institu- 
tion of Mr. Saegert. The pleasure which was anticipated 
at the former place, was reserved until my visit at the 
latter. 

I went to the institution, unexpected by its Officers, 
and was immediately admitted into the School, where the 
children were engaged in their usual educational exer- 
cises. As the method of instruction is but little known 
in this country, it may not be uninteresting to some into 
whose hands this article may come, to have a somewhat 
detailed account of the proceedings as I saw them. 

The pupils were separated into Four Divisions, accord- 
ing to their advancement, and occupied two rooms: 


First Diviston.—The children who had made theleast 
progress were occupied with pieces of board, each from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, by from three to four 
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in width, having, upon one side, regularly cut depressions, 
perhaps half an inch in depth, with blocks which would 
fit into them accurately. The simplest use of these is to 
teach the practical use of the eyes and hands,—the power 
of giving voluntary direction to those organs—in which 
nearly all idiots are exceedingly defective. They are of 
farther advantage, however, as will presently be seen. 

Board, No. 1. In this there were six triangular depres- 
sions, equal in size, but three with the base, and three 
with the apex towards the pupil. In placing the block 
in these, he must exercise the power of recognizing posi- 
tton. 

No. 2. This contained five circular depressions, of dif- 
ferent dimensions ;—calling into action the ability to ap- 
preciate size. 

No. 3. There were ten depressions in this, of which 
one was circular, one triangular, one square, one hexa- 
gonal, one a right angled and one an obtuse angled paral- 
lellogram, and the others of different polygonal figures. 
It presented, therefore, a combination of both size and shape. 

No. 4. To this, five blocks wereadapted. Each block 
had common wood-screws—the first, one, the second, two; 
the third, three; the fourth, four and the fifth, fve—inserted 
upon the under side, leaving their heads projecting, half 
an inch or more, from the surface. The board had no 
depressions for the block itself, but merely holes for the 
admissions of the projecting heads of the screws. This exer- 
cised the powers of detecting both number and position, or 
arrangement. 

No. 5. In this there were eight depressions of different 
colors, and blocks painted to correspond. The blocks 
were not of the same forms as the depressions, and the 
child could consequently put each in its appropriate place 
by the appreciation of color alone. 
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Some of the pupils were learning the elementary sounds 
of the German language. They were taught the practi- 
cal sounds of the letters, and not the names of them—a 
method, by the way, which should be pursued in the in- 
struction of all children, in any language. The time oc- 
cupied in teaching and learning the Alphabet, in the usual 
way, is almost wholly lost. 

Some also were being instructed at the black-board, 
upon whieh pictures of houses and other objects were 
drawn. The first elements of Arithmetic are taught in 
the same way. The figures, from 1 to 10, inclusive, are 
made, and, beside each, a number of dots corresponding 
with the units expressed by that figure. 

Second Division.—The pupils in this section went 
through the following exercises:— 

1st. The teacher held up different numbers of his fin- 
gers, successively, demanding the number at each time. 
The changes were very rapid, and the answers both 
prompt and correct. 

2d. Large, printed letters were shewn to the class, who 
were required to enunciate their sounds, and write them 
upon slates. 

3d. The Arabic figures, or numerals, in large print, 
were pointed to by the teacher, and each one named by 
the pupils. 

4th. Large, colored pictures of persons employed in 
various trades and domestic labors, were presented to 
the pupils, individually, and both direct and collateral 
questions, in regard to them, were asked, and answered 
in such manner as exhibited a very considerable extent 
of general knowledge. I know not that an accurate idea 
of this exceedingly interesting exercise can be conveyed 
to the reader, otherwise than by giving an example.— 
Suppose the picture be of a woman, ironing clothes, and 
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a man sitting near her. The questions and answers may 
take the following course :— 


How many persons are there? Two. Are they men 
or women? One man andonewoman. Are they sitting 
or standing? ‘The man is sitting and the woman stand- 
ing. What is the woman doing? Ironing clothes. What 
is in her hand? A smoothing-iron. Is iron hard or soft? 
Hard. Light or heavy? Heavy. White or dark-colored? 
Dark. Does your mother iron clothes? Yes. What 
color is the woman’s gown? Black. Herapron? Red. 
Which color do you like best? Red. What has the 
woman on her feet? Shoes. The man? Boots. What 
color are they? Black. What are boots and shoes made 
of? Leather. What is leather made of? Cow’s skin. 
What do cows give that is good to eat? Milk. What is 
the color of milk? White. Which do you like best, 
milk or water? Milk, &c., &c. 


The rapidity with which a long series of questions of 
this kind were answered, was truly remarkable. 

A large Map of the City of Berlin was suspended at 
one side of the room. One of the pupils, a boy appa- 
rently eight or nine years of age, asked me in what part 
of the city I lived. Having been told the street upon 
which the house was situated at which I lodged, he took 
the wand, or pointing stick, and traced the streets through 
which I must go to reach it. He was then subjected to 
an examination, upon the Map, and exhibited a very ac- 
curate knowledge of the general features of the City. 


Tutrp Diviston.—During the performances of the 
Second Division, the pupils in this section were occupied 
in copying, upon slates, extracts from books which were 
before them. The writing was clear, distinct, good; and 
the orthography accurate. 
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The teacher requested me to select a lesson in their 
reading-book. This being done, the pupils read, in suc- 
cession, quite as well, I believe, as is generally the fact, 
among children of their age in our common schools.— 
They then closed their books, and the teacher asked them 
numerous direct and collateral questions upon the lesson, 
which were answered with perfect readiness and accu- 
racy, 

The class were then exercised in Mental Arithmetic. 
Various sums in addition, subtraction and multiplication 
were proposed, and the answers given, according to my 
notes made at the time, “with wonderful rapidity.”— 
They also worked sums in Division and Reduction upon 
the black-board. 

After they had recited several pieces of poetry, and 
lessons from the Scriptures, they were examined in Ge- 
ography; large maps hanging before them. They told 
the various general divisions of the earth, both of land 
and water, the several kingdoms of Europe, with their 
capitals, rivers, &c., &c. 

At the close they sang various songs, accompanied, or 
led, by one of the teachers, who played the violin. 

At the time of this visit, M. Saegert was occupied in 
such manner that it was impossible for me to have any 
conversation with him. The gratification, however, which 
I had derived from the school was such, that I could 
hardly reconcile myself to the idea of leaving Berlin, 
without once more seeing its founder, Consequently, 
upon a subsequent day, I again went to the Institution, 
and, M. Saegart, being more at liberty, favored me with 
a long interview. I was particularly anxious to learn, 
directly from himself, his opinion of the expediency of 
the undertaking viewed in its broadest relations—whether 
the improvement in the pupils—aside from the question 
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of our moral duties and responsibilities towards this most 
abject portion of our fellow-beings—is a sufficiet remu- 
neration for the labor and expense necessary to its accom- 
plishment; and whether any considerable number of the 
idiotic are susceptible of that degree of instruction which 
will enable them to acquire a subsistence. 

He unhesitatingly expressed his belief that the en- 
terprise is one which ought to be and will be gene- 
rally undertaken and pursued; that the advantages 
derived are at least sufficient to justify it, and that 
there are many idiots who may be brought into a con- 
dition to earn their living. Many are not susceptible of 
this; and some can be but little improved. He places 
great reliance upon regular hours, baths, gymnastic and 
other physical exercise, in strengthening and invigorating 
the body, thus directly developing the corporeal, and, in- 
directly, the intellectual faculties. Rachitis, scrofula, 
epilepsy, hydrocephalus and helminthiasis are the great 
obstacles and evils to be contended with. These form a 
fearful array, it is true, but, by making them specialities 
of study and of treatment, M. Saegert thinks he has al- 
ready made considerable progress in the way of cure, 
and looks forward to still greater success. 

M. Saegert has published what may be called a psy- 
cho-physiological work* upon the treatment of Idiots, 
which contains detailed reports of twenty cases which 
have been under his care, In 1848, there were nearly 
fifty pupils in his school, but, during the political troubles 
of that year, many of them, particularly those who were 
from Poland and Austria, were removed, 

The School for Idiots connected with the Bicetre Lu- 
natic Asylum, at Paris, was established by M. Voisin, one 


* Die Heilung des Bloedsinns, auf Intellectuem Wege, Von C. M. Saegert. 
Berlin, 1846. 
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of the Physicians to that Institution, some eight or nine 
years since. The children are mostly paupers, and 
hence are not surrounded by the luxuries of life. Their 
necessities, however, are well supplied. 

I went to Bicetre for the purpose of visiting this school, 
and saw Mons. Vallee, the principal Instructor. He said 
that it would be inconvenient to admit me at that time, 
but mentioned a future day when he should be glad to 
see me. I met the appointment, and found several other 
Visitors present. 

The number of pupils was about one hundred, varying, 
apparently, from three to sixteen years of age. They 
were assembled in a large hall, without seats, except for 
spectators, and stood, in two ranks, around the sides of 
the room, leaving a large part of the floor unoccupied.— 
They then went through the following programme of ex- 
ercises, which occupied between two and three hours. 

1st. Singing of songs, accompanied by anorgan. They 
first sang from memory, and afterwards from notes on the 
black-board, 

2d. Dancing by six boys, followed by four others.— 
This performance was creditable, in regard to execution, 
even in the atmosphere of Paris. M. Vallee believes it to 
be one of the best exercises for developing the muscles 
and imparting the power to govern and direct their action. 

3d. Fencing. 

4th. Recitation of Le Rossignol et le Prince, and other 
pieces, by a boy 74 years old. This received the un- 
qualified admiration of the spectators. 


5th. Dancing. 

6th. Recitation of a dialogue. 

9th. Marching, by all the pupils except one, who beat 
the drum. 
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10th. About sixty of the boys were arrayed in platoons, 
and, simultaneously, executed a great variety of gesticu- 
lations and sudden movements of the body and limbs;— 
an exercise admirably adapted to the developement of 
all the muscles. 


11th. Gymnastic exercises—pulling sticks, climbing 
ladder, &c. 


12th. Naming of geometrical figures, both superficial 
and solid. 


13th. A boy was blindfolded, and distinguished the 
geometrical solids by the touch. 


14th. Drawing of geometrical figures on the black- 
board. 


15th. Writing on the black-board, at the dictation of 
the visitors. 

16th. Recognition and naming of various substances 
from their odor; and of others by their taste. 

17th. Naming the colors of various objects. 

18th. Naming the musical notes, detected by the ear, 
as played on the violin. 

19th. Exercises in Addition, Subtraction and Multipli- 
cation, both mentally and on the black-board. These 
were performed both rapidly and accurately. 


A large number of writing-books were exhibited, which 
would not suffer in comparison with those of our primary 
schools. The school room, the dining room, and the hall 
in which the exhibition took place, were ornamented with 
hundreds of well executed drawings made by the pupils 

When the children were dismissed from the hall, nearly 
twenty of them went to the Carpenter’s shop, where we 
afterwards saw them actively engaged in various kinds 
of work requiring the use of tools. Without a previous 
knowledge of the fact, a stranger would hardly have sus- 
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pected that they were, or ever had been, idiots and imbe- 
ciles. 

M. Vallee appears to be wholly devoted to his labori- 
ous and severely patience-trying, though humane and 
benevolent occupation. He believes, and so does M. 
Voisin, whom I afterwards saw at his private Institution 
for the Insane, near Ivry, that a pretty large proportion of 
the idiotic and imbecile can be so improved as to enable 
them to support themselves. In 1848, M. Vallee opened 
a private Asylum for Idiots, near Paris, intended for such 
as possess, or can be furnished with the pecuniary means 
necessary to pay for their board and instruction. From 
what I saw of the man, I should place great confidence 
in his ability and will to do every thing, for the children 
placed in his care, which their condition would admit. 

The school at Bicetre was commenced with between 
twenty and thirty pupils. In September, 1849, there 
were, according to M. Vallee, one hundred and twenty, 
the number having doubled during the preceding year. 

I was no less gratified with the exercises of the chil- 
dren at this school, than with those at the institution in 
Berlin. At both places J was convinced that the condi- 
tion of the idiotic may be greatly meliorated, that Chris- 
tian communities have now another field of benevolent 
enterprize opened to their labors, another branch of their 
moral responsibility towards their fellow-beings clearly 
revealed to their perception, and that this responsibility 
will not be faithfully fulfilled until that afflicted class, like 
the Insane and the Deaf and Dumb, are provided with 
institutions at which they can find all the facilities for 
their physical, intellectual and moral education. 

The following translation of questions, prepared by 
M. Voisin, for the use of the school at Bicetre, is append- 
ed, not less on account of the completeness of the queries, 
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as a whole, thus forming, to any person acquiring a knowl- 
edge of Physiology, or Psychology, a good study, than in 
the hope that it may be useful to those who may be en- 
gaged, either now or hereafter, in the onerous task which 
has so successfully and so honorably been performed at 
Bicetre and Berlin :— 


“ PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN UN- 
DERSTANDING IN IDIOTS. 


“« Examination of their Instinctive, Moral, Intellectual, Perceptive, and 
Sensorial condition. 


“‘ Name and age of the child? His temperament and exterior con- 
formation? Appreciation of the functions of organic life ? 


‘* FACULTIES OF PRESERVATION AND REPRODUCTION. PROPENSITIES. 


“« Instinctive want of Alimention.—Has he a voracious appetite ? does 
he eat like other people, or devour his food like an animal? does he 
gnaw his nails, eat wood, earth, filth, &c., Ke. 

‘* Amorousness. —Has he an amorous disposition? are the observed 
manifestations, in this respect, connected with vicious habits eontracted 
in early life ? 

Attachment, Friendship. — Has he an affectionate character; or on 
the contrary, is he disposed to solitude ? 

** Power of Reaction, Courage.—I1s he quarrelsome, morose, peevish, 
hard to please ; or pacific, timid, fearful? 

“* Destructiveness. —Is he violent ; disposed to bruise, break, tear, and 
burn objects? is he cruel when playing with his mates? does he torment 
animals ? 

‘* Instinct of Cunning, Deceit.— 1s he hypocritical; disposed to false- 
hood? Is he inclined to quibble, cavil, and seek subterfuges? or is he 
too simple, candid, and frank ? 

“* Desire of Possession, Covetousness, Egotism.—Is he inclined to 
theft, or even blindly to possess himself of everything that he can lay 
hold of; does he make collections ? or on the contrary, does he manifest 
too little interest in everything ? 

‘* Manual dexterity ; disposition to construct, to carve, and to make 
models.— Has he a mechanical tendency? Is he easy, adroit, and 
prompt in his movements or evolutions ; or does he, every moment, give 
evidence of his awkwardness ? 
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MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


Self-esteem, Pride. —Has he a good opinion of himself; does he 
like to domineer, to possess power; is he presumptuous, insolent, con- 
temptuous? (It is hardly necessary to remark that here, as in other 
places, it should be stated whether the character of the child is oppogite 
to that towards which the questions are directed.) 

“Vanity, Desire of Pleasing.—Does he like flattery and compli- 
ment; does finery or ornament please him; does he endeavor to attract 
observation even by disreputable means; or is he totally regardless of 
the approbation of others ? 

“* Prudence, Circumspection.—Is he unstable, dissatisfied, irresolute ; 
js there a taint of melancholy in his character; or does he, under all cir- 
cumstances, act like a blunder-head ? 

“* Goodness, Charity, Benevolence.—Is he remarkable for sweetness 
of temper, or wickedness ; is he generous, and easily moved to pity and 
compassion ? 

“* Sentiment of Respect, Veneration.— Has he the sentiment of vene- 
ration? is he religious’? is he respectful to his parents and teachers? in 
short, does he reverence all actual superiors, or only himself? 

Will, Perseverance, Firmness. —Is he habitually wilful, obstinate, 
and rebellious; or is his character variable, uncertain and fickle ? 

“ Truth, Justice, Conscience. — Does he desire and seek the truth, re- 
volt against iniquity and exaggerate his own faults? or is his conscience 
dormant, and are his duties neglected ? 

** Hope. — Has he an adventurous spirit? is he constantly projecting 
chimerical schemes’ does he look on the bright side of every thing, or 
does he always live under discouragement, and without faith in the 
future ? 

« Sentiment of Marvellousness. — Is he inclined to detect, in all things, 
the marvellous, astonishing, miraculous and super-natural; or is he ex- 
clusively and grossly absorbed in the phenomena of the concrete, and of 
the material world? 

Imagination, Ideality, Poetic Sentiment. — Is he remarkable for vi- 
vacity, enthusiasm and inspiration, or looks he coldly, sadly and without 
coloring upon all external objects ? 

“« Humor, Wit.—Is his humor gay? has he a tendency to seize the 
pleasant side of things? does he endeavor to raise a laugh? does he like 
raillery and irony? or, on the contrary, is his character serious? 

** Imitation.— Does he imitate that which is passing around him; or 
has he no disposition to repeat the acts which he beholds, and thus to 
harmonize himself with his fellow-beings? 
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EXTERNAL SENSES. 


‘* Vision. — Has he strabismus? spasmodic rotation of the globe of 
the eye in its orbit? myopy or presbyopy? Blindness excludes the ex- 
ternal world from the idiot, and renders him incurable. 

** Taste. —Is his taste depraved? has he any preference for flavors, 
strong or mild, sour or sweet, bland or nauseous ? 

‘* Touch. — What are his ideas of cold and heat, dryness and humidity, 
smoothness and roughness, Xc., Xe. 

‘** The importance of this sense, in the acquisition of a knowledge of 
external objects, is well known. 

** Hearing. — The sense of Hearing merits particular attention. It 
is the sense by which the human soul is the most deeply moved. If 
there is deafness, the idiot presents not the least hope of melioration. 

«« Smell. — The acuteness of this sense, among savages, proves the 
utility of which it may be in the education of idiots. 


EDUCATION OF THE SENSES. 


**One can hardly believe how much there is to be done, in this re- 
spect, in our private and public education. In the plays of early child- 
hood many precious resources could be found in organizing them. The 
philanthropists of the 18th century fixed their attention upon this sub- 
ject; and it is necessary for us to return to it. 

** Voluntary Movements. — Power of standing? walking? running? 
leaping’ throwing? 

** Involuntary Movements. — Does he rock from side to side, or back- 
wards and forwards? is he affected with St. Vitus’s dance, (le dance de 
St. Guy,) (chorea,) or any other fic, or nervous motion. 

“* Conformation of the Organs of Speech. — Does he speak? what are 
the defects of voice or speech? 

« Sleep. — Is his sleep profound and invigorating? does he wake with 
a sudden start? is he troubled with dreams, the nightmare, &c? 


PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


“ Aptitude for Education, Individuality.— Does he easily acquire a 
knowledge of external objects, and of their individual existence? does 
he know his letters? can he speak? read? write? 

“ Faculty of Design, Configuration. — Has he any tendencies in this 
respect ? does he easily perceive the form of objects ? 

“« Faculty of Size. — Does he present any of those prominent charac- 
teristics observed among Geometricians and Architects? 

** Color. — Does he easily perceive the relations of colors? is he sen- 
sible to their harmony or incongruity ? 
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‘“* Locality. — Does he like a change of locality? does he remember 
places which he has visited? 

* Calculation. — What is his capacity in this respect? 

** Order. — Is this faculty remarkably strong or weak ? 

** Memory of Facts. — Examine the child in reference to this faculty. 

**¢ Music. — What is his disposition in regard to this? 

** Language and Memory of Words. — Study, also, the natural perfec- 
tions or imperfections of the child respecting this faculty. 


INTELLECTUAL OR REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 

‘‘ These faculties consist of comparison and causality. Ordinarily, 
they are very feeble in idiots. All the success, in the education of these 
unfortunate creatures, depends particularly upon the developement 
which can be given to these two superior attributes of the human mind. 

‘* Using the ordinary language of the school, it would here be proper 
to multiply questions relative to the degree of attention of which each 
child is capable ; to know, for example, if it be possible for him to em- 
brace several subjects at once, and, especially, if he can comprehend 
phenomena which are both abstract and concrete, &c., &c. 

“We shall avoid all these details, with the intention of entering most 
earefully into them, in the biography of each of the idiots. 

ETIOLOGY. 

* Are there any hereditary transmissions? did the child have convul- 
sions in his infancy ? or did he, during that epoch, have inflammation of 
the brain or its membranes? was he ever injured by a fall? is it not pos- 
sible that he was conceived in drunkenness and revelry? has he not been 
enervated and his constitution seriously injured by the habit of mastur- 
bation ? 

‘‘ In order to complete the observations upon each case, it is necessary 
to have the measures of the principal diameters of the head, and a des- 
cription of any peculiar or extraordinary configuration which it may 
present.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASE OF INSANITY. 
By Epwarp Jarvis, M. D., of Dorchester, Mass.— 
Read before the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane, at their Annual 
Meeting at Philadelphia, May 21, 1851. 


Dr. James C. Prichard, in his Treatise on Insanity, 
page 236, says, “‘A very general apprehension has exist- 
ed, both in this country,” Great Britain, ‘and France, 
that Insanity has increased in prevalence of late years, 
to an alarming extent, and that the number of lunatics, 


when compared with the population, is continually on the 
increase.” 


A very similar apprehension exists in America, and 
the known facts and the public records seem to confirm 
it. There are certainly more lunatics in public and pri- 
vate establishments; they attract more of popular sym- 
pathy ; they receive more of the care and protection of 
the government; more and more hospitals are built; and 
the numbers of the insane seem to increase in a still more 
rapid ratio. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to demonstrate, whether 
lunacy is increasing, stationary, or diminishing, in pro- 
portion to the advancement of the population, for want of 
definite and reliable facts, to show, how many lunatics 
there are now, and still less to show, how many there 
have been at any previous period. Wanting these two 
facts, we cannot mathematically compare the numbers of 
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the insane or their proportions to the whole people at any 
two distinct periods of time, and thus determine, whether 
lunacy increases or retrogrades. 

It is but a recent thing, that any nation has enumerated 
its insane. And I cannot discover, that any nation has 
ascertained and reported this twice, and thus offered us 
data for the comparison. 

Governments, political economists and _ statisticians 
have made accurate enumerations of the whole people. 
Beside this, they have ascertained their ages, employ- 
ments and even their property, and many other circum- 
stances respecting them. But very few have attempted 
to determine the degree and quantity of vital force among 
the people, the numbers that come up to, and the num- 
bers that fall short of, their full development of strength 
and fulness of health, and enjoy each and all of their 
days, thruugh their complete term of years. Still less 
have they enquired into and published to the world the 
defalcations and depreciations of mental health and 
power, and shown, how many minds were diseased, and 
how many were deficient, or idiotic, or demented, in any 
degree. 

Several Governments have ordered this investigation, 
but none have done it thoroughly and completely. Most 
have been contented with estimates, or with such general 
enquiries as were answered entirely or in part by esti- 
mates or conjectures. They have not gone from house 
to house, making diligent and minute enquiry in every 
family, to know, whether there were any insane, and how 
many of these there might be, and what were their form 
and degree of disease. 

The Government of the United States, in the decennial 
enumeration of the people, made this enquiry, in 1840, 
and again in 1850. But the published report of the first 
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census contains some of the grossest and most palpable 
errors in regard to the distribution of insanity. There 
was such a manifest carelessness and inaccuracy in some 
of the officers or clerks, who had the management of, or 
who performed the work of that enumeration and its pre- 
sentation to the public, as to throw a doubt over the state- 
ments of the whole of that document. 

The last census, that of 1850, has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

We have the census of the insane in Belgium, taken 
with great apparent accuracy and reliableness; but as 
we have no other census of that nation of either a previ- 
ous or subsequent date, it is impossible to make a com- 
parison of the numbers. 

A census of the insane at Norway, was taken, by order 
of the Government in 1825, and published in 1828, by 
Dr. Holst. Esquirol published an analysis of Dr. Holst’s 
document in the Annales De Hygiene, in 1830. Butwe 
have no account of any earlier or later enumeration of 
the Norwegian lunatics, and consequently have no grounds 
for determining statistically, whether they have increased 
or diminished. 

These are all the nations which are known to have 
made careful and thorough examinations of the numbers 
of their lunatics; and as they have done this only once, 
their single facts give us no ground of comparison, and 
we are therefore compelled to wait until they shall take 
and publish another census of their insane before we can 
determine their comparative condition and progress. 

The French Government in 1843 published a large 
folio volume, the “ Statistique De La France,” respecting 
the condition of the people of that nation. Seventy pages 
of this document are devoted to the insane, and their con- 
dition, numbers, residence, situation, professions, cost of 
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support, causes of disease, and mortality during the seven 
years from 1835 to 1841 inclusive. 

This is a State document; itis prepared and published 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; it comes 
with all the authority of the Government; and, without 
doubt, it contains all the facts that were then known in 
regard to the lunatics of France. Yet there is an appa- 
rent want of completeness in its statements. 

This report gives accounts of the lunatics in hospitals 
and hospices, in poorhouses, and prisons and all other 
public and private establishments for their cure or custo- 
dy. It includes those lunatics who were kept at home 
with their own friends, or were boarded in other private 
families, and also those who were wanderers, in vaga- 
bondage, strolling about the streets of the towns and 
country. 

There are eighty-six departments in France. In sixty- 
seven departments, there were, in 1843, one hundred and 
nineteen public and private establishments for the insane, 
leaving nineteen departments without any provision within 
themselves for this purpose. All of these nineteen de- 
partments sent their lunatics to others, except three which 
reported no lunatics in any condition belonging to them 
during these seven years. 

Only twenty-one departments are reported to have any 
lunatics at their houses or in private families, leaving 
sixty-five departments with all of their insane in public 
or private establishments especially devoted to them, or 
in prisons, or in vagabondage. 

Only twenty five departments are reported to have any 
vagabond lunatics, wandering or strolling abroad, leaving 
sixty-one departments, all of whose patients of this sort 
are at their houses, or in other families, or in some insti- 
tutions for their cure or custody. 
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Fifty-four departments are stated to have all of their 
lunatics in some public or private institutions, and none 
at their homes, or in any private families, or in vaga- 
bondage. 

So important a department as the Seine, which includes 
the city of Paris, and about a million inhabitants, reports 
no lunatics at their houses, or in any private families, or 
as strollers in the streets, while there are stated to be 
2,407 in the public and private institutions. 

The department of Bouches de Rhone, including the 
city of Marseilles, according to this report, has all of its 
insane im public and private institutions. 

Eleven departments had no lunatics in either place, or 
class of places, on the 1st of January, 1841, according 
to this document. 


There seem to be remarkable omissions and imperfec- 
tions in this report. That eleven departments should 


have no insane among their population at any moment— 
that fifty-four departments, including so large cities as 
Paris and Marseilles, should have none at their homes, or 
boarding in other private families, or strolling abroad 
during these seven years, is too improbable to be believed. 
The best that can be said of these reports, is that they 
contain the record of all the irsane that were then heard 
of; and we must not infer from the blanks, that no luna- 
tics existed, but that none were reported. 

These explanations must be considered in estimating 
the value of the following table, which is taken from the 
369th page of the “ Statistique De La France :”— 
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Number |Number of Lunatics 


Year. Population. of Lunatics.| in 100,000 People. 
33,540,910 15,870 47 
34,213,929 19,738 58 


Here is shown an apparent increase of insanity in 
France, during these seven years. Yetas this document 
has the appearance of a collection of partial enquiries 
and estimates from the several departments, rather than 
the results of careful investigations in all the districts, and 
towns, and families, this table is to be taken rather as a 
probable than a certain account of the progress of lunacy 
in that country. 

The British Metropolitan Commission of Lunacy, in 
1844, made a most valuable report as to the lunatics and 
lunatic establishments in Great Britain and Ireland. So 
far as their report relates to hospitals and to all sorts of 
public and private institutions for the insane and to the 
patients contained in them, and to the pauper lunatics in 
poor houses and elsewhere and to the private self-sustain- 
ing lunatics who were under commission, it is doubtless 
correct, for it is based on record: and observation. 

They report 20,893 lunatics, of every sort and in every 
condition in England and Wales; 16,821 of these are pau- 
pers, and 4.072 are private or self-supporting patients.— 
All of these private or self-supporting patients are in asy- 
lums or hospitals, or licensed houses especially devoted 
to them, except two hundred and eighty-two who were 
under commission. No mention is made of any pay pa- 
tient who is not in some institution, or under commission, 
none of any retained at their houses, or boarded else- 
where in private families, and supported by their own 
property or by that of their friends. 
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Without doubt, these are all the pauper lunatics, 
wherever they may be. It is very certain, that here are all 
the pay-patients who were under commission. But it is 
not probable, that there were no others,—none supported 
by their own or their friend’s property out of hospitals or 
licensed houses, and not under commission. Nor is it 
probable, that there were only two hundred and eighty- 
two pay or private lunatic-patients in all England and 
Wales, out of public and private establishments especially 
devoted to them. 


We must therefore conclude, that this is an imperfect 
census of the insane of England and Wales, especially 
when the commissioners themselves say, on page 182 of 
their report, that “of patients who have been under pri- 
vate care, for shorter periods than one year, no return is 
required, so that a large class of insane persons, under 
certificate exists, in respect to whose number there are no 
materials for calculation.” Again they say, “as regards 
those of whom return ought to be made, it is believed, 
that in a very small proportion of instances is the law 
. complied with.” “We have not taken the class last 
mentioned, [certificated single patients] into the account, 
in our estimate of the present numbers of the insane.— 
Even if these returns were complete and all certificated 
single patients were comprised in them, there would still 
remain a considerable class of insane persons of al] ranks 
of life, under the care of guardians or relatives, without 
certificate, of whose probable number we have no means 
of forming an estimate.” 


We have then no enumeration nor any complete esti- 
mate of the insane in even England and Wales. Still 
less have we two enumerations taken at different times 
by which we may make any comparison. 
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The marshais of the United States enumerated and 
reported 627 self-sustaining, and 644 pauper lunatics in 
the State of Massachusetts, in 1840. The government of 
that State, in the year 1847, appointed a large and respect- 
able commission to ascertain the number of the insane in 
the Commonwealth at that time. Instead of going them- 
selves or sending suitable agents to every house to learn 
the sanity of its inmates, these commissioners sent circulars 
to the mayors and aldermen of the several cities, and to 
the selectmen of the several towns asking them to obtain 


‘ and give this information. These public authorities, in 


their answers to the commissioners, gave them such 
knowledge as they possessed in regard to these matters. 
They returned the names of all the insane persons they 
knew. These municipal officers could return the num- 
bers of the pauper lunatics in their respective towns and 
cities for they were subjects of public record; but they 
have no more knowledge of the domestic condition of pri- 
vate families than any other men of their respectability 
and range of acquaintance. Consequently this commis- 
sion, through this mode of enquiry ascertained and re- 
ported one thousand one hundred and fifty-six lunatics 
who were paupers, two hundred and ninety-one who or 
whose friends were able to support them, and sixty-five 
others whose pecuniary circumstances could not be 
learned. These made one thousand, five hundred and 
twelve lunatics of all classes within the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1847. 

The best commentary on the incompleteness of this re- 
port is the fact, that at the very time, when the commis- 
sioners made their enquiry, there were, in the various 
hospitals of Massachusetts or the neighboring States, three 
hundred and twelve lunatic patients belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, who were able to support themselves or were 
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supported by their friends, beside a probably larger num- 
ber who were kept at their homes or boarded In private 
families, and yet this public commission discovered only 
two hundred and ninety one in all conditions both in pub- 
lic institutions and in private houses. 

If this investigation had been thorough, and its results 
complete, there might have been some plausible ground 
for comparison of numbers, and determining the differ- 
ence of the proportion of lunatics to the entire population 
in 1840, and in 1847. But as the last statement certainly 
is, and the first probably is, incorrect, all inferences from 
them would be useless and worthless. 

The reports of the number of lunatics in other States 
and Nations are taken from still looser data than even 
these. They are generally founded on the number of 
patients resident in the lunatic hospitals. The various 
writers on this special subject, whose works, articles, and 
reports I have seen, go to this source and give the 
ratio of the hospital patients to the whole population in 
several countries, districts, and cities, as evidence of the 
comparative prevalence of insanity. Dr. Pliny Earle, 
quoting from the American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
gives the proportion of lunatics, as one in 3,350 inhabi- 
tants in Madrid, one in 4,879 in Italy, one in 7,181 in 
Spain, and one in 30,714 in Cairo, because these are the 
several quotients of their respective populations divided 
by the number of the lunatics in their hospitals. 

The number of patients in the hospitals must bear some 
relation to the numbers of the insane in the countries to 
which they respectively belong: that is, they cannot have 
inmates unless there are insane among the people, and 
these inmates cannot exceed the whole number of the 
lunatics in the country or district unless they come-from 
abroad. 
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supported by their friends, beside a probably larger num- 
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families, and yet this public commission discovered only 
two hundred and ninety one in all conditions both in pub- 
lic institutions and in private houses. 

If this investigation had been thorough, and its results 
complete, there might have been some plausible ground 
for comparison of numbers, and determining the differ- 
ence of the proportion of lunatics to the entire population 
in 1840, and in 1847. But as the last statement certainly 
is, and the first probably is, incorrect, all inferences from 
them would be useless and worthless. 

The reports of the number of lunatics in other States 
and Nations are taken from still looser data than even 
these. They are generally founded on the number of 
patients resident in the lunatic hospitals. The various 
writers on this special subject, whose works, articles, and 
reports I have seen, go to this source and give the 
ratio of the hospital patients to the whole population in 
several countries, districts, and cities, as evidence of the 
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tants in Madrid, one in 4,879 in Italy,. one in 7,181 in 
Spain, and one in 30,714 in Cairo, because these are the 
several quotients of their respective populations divided 
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The number of patients in the hospitals must bear some 
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which they respectively belong: that is, they cannot have 
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But there are so many other elements to be taken into 
the calculation, that as yet the hospital population is no 
indication of the prevalence of mental disease in any 
community. It is rather an indication of the degree of 
civilization, and of general intelligence, especially in re- 
spect to mental disorder, of public generosity, and of 
popular interest, in behalf of the afflicted. 

Thus we find, that whenever the seeds of this interest 
are once sown, and allowed to germinate, and grow, it 
spregds continually thereafter. Whenever the attention 
of the people of any country is called to this subject, and 
a hospital is built, there follows a remarkable increase of 
the cases of insanity revealed to the public eye, and seek- 
ing for admission. 

In the year 1832, when the McLean Asylum at Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, contained 64 patients, the State Lu- 
natic Hospital was established at Worcester, for 120 pa- 
tients. This was as large a number as was then supposed 
would need its accommodation. In 1836 one new wing, 
and in 1837 another new wing, and rooms for 100 more 
patients were added to the Worcester Hospital, and at 
the same time the McLean Asylum contained 93 lunatic 
inmates. In 1842, the Worcester Hospital was again en- 
larged by the addition of two new wings, and now these 
are all filled to the over flowing, having 450 patients in 
May 1851, while, at the same time, there were 200 at the 
McLean Asylum, 204 at the City Lunatic Hospital, at 
Boston, and 115 in the county receptacles for the insane 
at Cambridge and Ipswich, beside 36 in the jails, making 
1,015 lunatics in the public establishments of Massachu- 
setts in 1851, instead of the 182 which were there in 1832. 

Beside these, there is now so great a demand for the 
admission of patients who cannot be accommodated in 
these establishments already built, and there is so much 
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interest excited in their behalf, and the friends of the lu- 
natics are so alive to the necessity of providing means of 
relief for all of these sufferers, that the legislature has 
just now authorised the erection of a new hospital suffi- 
ciently large to receive 250 patients. 

The State Hospital at Augusta, Maine, was opened in 
December 1840, with only 30 patients. In 1846, it was 
so crowded that the trustees asked for more rooms. In 
1847, the building was enlarged, and 128 patients were 
admitted. In 1848, the house was all filled, and more 
were offered than could be accommodated, and the su- 
perintendent asked the Legislature to build still another 
wing to enable him to meet the increased demand. 

The New Hampshire Hospital was opened in 1842, 
and received 22 patients: these were all that were offer- 
ed. In 1843, these were increased to 41; in another 
year, 1844, there were 70; in 1845, there were 76; in 
1846, there were 98; and in 1850, they reached the 
number of 120. In the meantime additions have been 
made to meet this growing demand for more and more 
accommodations. 

The number of patients in the Eastern Virginia Asy- 
lum, at Williamsburgh, has increased more than 200 per 
cent in fifteen years,—from 60 in 1836 to 193 in 18650. 
Those in the Western Virginia Asylum, at Staunton, have 
increased more than 800 per cent in twenty-three years, 
—from 38 in 1828 to 348 in 1850. 

The average number of patients in the Ohio State Lu- 
natic Asylum, at Columbus, was 64 in 1839, and 328 in 
1850, being an increase of more than 400 per cent in 
eleven years. 

Now, no one would imagine, that the populations of 
these several States, have increased in these ratios of the 
increase of the lunatics in their asylums, within these 
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respective periods. But it will readily be supposed, that 
the opening of these establishments for the cure or the 
protection of lunatics, the spread of their reports, the ex- 
tension of the knowledge of their character, power, and 
usefulness, by the means of the patients that they pro- 
tect and cure, have created, and continue to create, more 
and more interest in the subject of insanity, and more 
confidence in its eurability. Consequently, more and 
more persons and families, who, or such as who, former- 
ly kept their insane friends and relations at home, or al- 
lowed them to stroll abroad about the streets or country, 
now believe, that they can be restored, or improved, or, 
at least made more comfortable in these public institu- 
tions, and, therefore, they send their patients to these 
asylums, and thus swell the lists of their inmates. 


For the same reason, the people in the vicinity of lu- 
natic hospitals send more patients to them than those at 
a greater distance. Thus, the county of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has sent one lunatic out of every 116 
of its population, while the most remote counties of the 
State have sent only one in 361 of their people to the 
State Hospital, since its first establishment. 

. In New York, the county of Oneida has sent one in 
361, and the remotest counties sent only one in 1,523, of 
their people to the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 

In Kentucky, the people of Fayette county sent one in 
89 of their people to the Lunatic Hospital at Lexington, 
while the farthest counties sent only one in 1,635 of their 
population to that institution. 

Similar differences, in the use of the public hospital, 
are found in Maine, New-Hampshire, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and, doubtless, in other States the 
same will be found on investigation. 
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If we assumed the principles by which the numbers 
of the insane are determined or estimated by some wri- 
ters, in Spain, Italy, Cairo, &c., assuming the hospital 
population as the basis of calculation, we should infer 
that the numbers of tke insane, in proportion to the whole 
numbers of the people, had multiplied more than five- 
fold in Massachusetts in twenty years, five-fold in Ohio 
in ten years, and more than four-fold in Maine in the 
same period. We should also conclude, that insanity 
was more than three times as prevalent in Worcester as 
in Barnstable and Berkshire counties, in Massachusetts, 
four times as frequent in Oneida as in Cattaraugus and 
Chatauque counties, in New York, and eighteen times as 
frequent in Fayette as in Macracken and Hickman coun- 
ties, in Kentucky, in proportion to their respective popu- 
lations. These deductions would be manifestly absurd. 

In the year 1806, a committee of the British House of 
Commons, appointed for the purpose, made an inquiry as 
to the number of lunatics in the kingdom, and discovered 
and reported there to be 2,248, inall. Another com- 
mittee, in 1815, reported these patients to be twice as 
many. 

Dr. Burrows, in 1819, found 4,041 in the asylums of 
every sort, and estimated that there were 2,000 more in 
private families, making about 6,000 in all. 

In 1844, the Metropolitan Commission discovered 
11,272 lunatics in the asylums of all kinds, besides 
9,621 in workhouses and elsewhere, without including 
‘a considerable class of insane persons of all ranks of 
life, under the care of guardians and relatives.” The 
comparison of the results of these estimates and inqui- 
ries shows an increase of near 200 per cent in the asy- 
lums, and about 250 per cent of all in twenty-five years, 
and almost 900 per cent in thirty-eight years. The popu- 
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lation increased, in the shorter period, about 37 per cent, 
and in the other period, about 78 per cent. 

The number of lunatics reported to exist in tne hospi- 
tals in France was 1,070 in 1801, and 2,145 in 1821, and 
13,887 in 1841. This would indicate an increase of 100 
per cent in the first twenty years, and 547 per cent in 
the next twenty years. 

Thus we see that, except in Belgium and Norway, and 
perhaps in the United States, we have no positive and 
reliable means of knowing the numbers of the insane in 
the whole population at any point of time; and in no 
nation have we these facts satisfactorily given at differ- 
ent times, by which any comparison would be made. 

We see also from the very great difference of hospital 
accommodations, and of the use made of them by the 
people of different nations, and at different periods by 
the same nation, that we have no means of knowing 
what number of lunatics abroad those in these establish- 
ments represent. 

The statistics,—the ascertained and enumerated facts 
—then, are not sufficient to enable us to determine this 
question satisfactorily. For although we might compare 
the number of lunatics ascertained to exist in Belgium in 
1841, and in the United States in 1840, with the numbers 
found in the hospitals, or calculated from conjectural an- 
swers to general inquiries, to exist at any previous or sub- 
sequent period, yet this comparison of an enumeration, 
which is supposed to be all fact, with a computation, 
which is part fact and part conjecture, would be, at least, 
unphilosophical, and might lead to error, and, certainly, it 
would lead to no reliable truth. 

To compare the estimates of the proportion of insanity 
among the people, founded on the number of the lunatics 
in the asylums in England, or in France, or in Egypt, at 
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different periods, would be a still more unsafe method of 
reasoning, and lead to still more unsatisfactory results. 

To infer the number of lunatics in the community from 
the number in the hospitals, is about as unsafe as to infer 
the number of births from the number of children in the 
schools. The first element here is wanting ; that is, the 
proportion of all the children that are sent to school. 
Now as this is very different in Massachusetts, and Eng- 
land, and Spain, and Egypt, and Siam, no reasonable 
man would venture to compare the number of births in 
these several countries by the population of their school- 
houses. The provision for the cure and the custody of the 
insane in these countries differs as widely as their pro- 
vision for the education of children; and yet, writers 
have given us the comparative numbers on this ground, 
as, in London one in 200, because there were 7,000 in 
the metropolitan Hospitals, and in Cairo one in 30,714, 
because there were 14 in the hospital of that city. 

It must be farther considered, that many of these state- 
ments that were put forth as positive facts, are given in 
such round numbers, as to afford good reason for suppo- 
sing that they, or their elements, are estimates, rather 
than actual enumerations. 

Thus, in some works on this subject, there are stated 
to be 32,000 lunatics in France; 16,000 in the United 
States ; 7,000 in London; 4,000 in Paris; 2,000 in Penn- 
sylvania; and 1,000 in Massachusetts. Millingen says, 
the proportion of lunatics to the people, is one in 1,000 
in England, and in France, one in 1,000. 

One department in France, Ariege, gives 300 vagabond 
lunatics, for four successive years without change, but 
these suddenly, in the fifth year, diminish to 250, and, 
in the seventh year disappear entirely. Another depart- 
ment, Seine Inferieure, reports 200 lunatics for seven suc- 
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cessive years, and another 300 for three successive years 
in private families ; Saone Haute reports none either in 
private families or as vagabonds for two years, when sud- 
denly in one year there appear to be 193. Sarthe reports 
273 lunatics in families in 1837, and then they all disap- 
pear, and are reported no more. Mayenne reports eight 
in families, and as vagabonds in 1835. These are in- 
creased to 209 in 1837, and diminished to 21 in 1838, 
and to 8, the original reported number, in 1841. There 
are so many of these apparent inaccuracies, such full and 
round numbers, and such unvarying totals, where there 
must be some change, and such sudden and violent 
changes, out of all relation to the ordinary changes in 
disease, or the circumstances of society, that we are com- 
pelled to look with distrust upon the whole and consider 
it as but little better than mere guess work, with more or 
less foundation in fact. 

Even if these statements were all accurate and com- 
plete, they are of such different nature, that they do not 
enable us to determine with any certainty the number of 
the insane of the same country at different periods, nor 
of different countries at the same period. 

Nevertheless, as all enumerations, estimates, and com- 
putations, from whatever source, give larger numbers of 
the insane at each succeeding period, and as none of 
them give less, except the enquiry in Massachusetts, by 
the State Commissioners in 1847, and as, in almost all 
states and countries, the history of whose hospitals 
through several years has come to us, there are more and 
more that ask for hospital accommodations, and they in- 
crease as fast as rooms in the hospitals increase, and in 
some places faster, there is plausible ground at least for 
the supposition that insanity has been increasing for the 
last half century, and is now on the increase; and there 
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is certainly a manifestation of more and more lunatics in 
these communities, if not a development of more and 
more insanity, among their individual members. 

Not finding the facts of history and statistics sufficient 
to determine, whether insanity is an increasing, or dimin- 
ishing, or stationary disease, we may derive some addi- 
tional light from an examination of the origin and sources 
of this class of diseases, and see whether the causes are 
more or less abundant, and act with more or less effi- 
ciency now than formerly, and are likely to produce more 
or less lunacy. 

Esquirol says, that ‘insanity is a disease of civiliza- 
tion and the number of the insane is in direct proportion 
to its progress.” ‘The progress of civilization multiplies 
madmen (fous.)”’ So certain is he, that this progress of 
society causes this disorder, that he asserts, that the in- 
sane have a right to demand that civilized society should 
remedy the evil which it causes. “It is not pity, nor 
benevolence, but justice that should restore madness.” 
“Tf it is true, that madness has a direct relation with civil- 
ization, it is the duty of society not only to ameliorate the 
lot of the insane, but it is right even to compel it to di- 
minish their number.”* 

Nothing can be more positive than this opinion of one 
of the ablest and most learned writers on diseases of the 
mind ; and he sustains it at length by various observations 
on the proportion of lunatics in countries of different de- 
grees of civilization. ‘There is less insanity in Spain 
than in countries where civilization is more advanced.” 
‘“‘ There are fewer insane in the northern parts of Norway 
where civilization is the lowest, than in the southern pro- 
vinces where civilization is the highest.” t 


* Esquirol in “ Annales De Hygiene,” tome iv. p. 348-9. + Did. p. 34. 
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Humboldt made diligent enquiry and found none among 
the Indians of America. ‘Travellers find none in Africa, 
and the general opinion of writers, travellers, and physi- 
sicians is, that this disease is seldom found in the savage 
state, while it is known to be frequent in the civilized 
State. 

We are then led to examine the causes of lunacy, and 
see how far they are necessarily connected with, or grow 
out of, the improving condition of civilized society. 

On analyzing the causes of the cases of insanity 
which are reported in the several hospitals of the United 
States and Great Britain, we find 184 different names of 
causes given, but rejecting 8 which are known to be sy- 
nonyms, there are 176 different causes stated in these 
reports. But these are not all the causes that may pro- 
duce mental disease. They are manifold, almost as nu. 
merous perhaps as the diseases of the nosology, as the 
accidents and injuries that may happen to man, as the 
temptations to overwork the mind, as the causes of ex- 
citement that may provoke the evil passions or the sensual 
appetites, as the chances and varieties of fortune, and as 
the evil influences that may fall upon humanity. 

All of them may directly or indirectly act upon the 
brain and disturb its operations. 

The following list includes the names of causes which 
are found in the American Hospital Reports, and in some 
treatises on insanity. 


For convenience of analysis, these may be reduced to 
classes—the Physical and the Moral causes. 

The Physical causes are those which primarily act 
upon the body and disturb the brain, and then its functions, 
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deranging thus the mind or the moral affections. These 


are, 


Congestion of the Brain, 

Disease of 

Phrenitis, 

Epilepsy, 

Arachnoiditis, 

Apoplexy, 

Convulsions, 

Hydrocephalus. 

Nervous Irritation, 

Excessive pain, 

Neuralgia, 

Typhus Fever, 

Nervous 

Bilious 

Scarlet 

Intermittent 

Yellow 

Gastritis, 

Measles, 

Gout, 

Dyspepsia, 

Dysentery, 

Erysipelas, 

Phthisis, 

Rheumatism, 

Bilious Rheumatism, 

Suppression of Hemorrhoids, 
Perspiration, 
Secretions, 
Eruption, 
Tumor, 
Fistula, 

Small Pox, 

Varioloid, 

Irritation of the Spine, 

Disease of 

Pregnancy, 

Parturition, 

Abortion, 

Puerperal, 

Cold in Childbed, 

Lactation, 

Sexual Derangement, 

Disease of Uterus, 

Irregular Menstruation, 

Profuse 

Suspended 

Suppressed 

Hysteria, 


at change ef life, 


Ill Health, 


and solitude, 

and perplexity in business, 

and family trouble, 

vecuniary difficulty, 
awsuit, 

Old 

Irregular decay of powers in old age, 

Congenital, 

Hereditary, 


Injuries, 

Concussion of Brain, 

Lesion of Brain, 

Blow on the head, 

Fracture of the head, 

Burn on the head, 

Malformed head, 

Fall, 

Kick on the stomach, 

Surgical operation, 

Mesmerism, 
Insolation, 
Want of Exercise, 
Sedentary life, 
Idleness, 
Insolation and drinking cold water, 
Exposure to excessive heat, 
Exposure to cold, 
Bathing in cold water, 
Sleeping in a barn filled with new hay, 
Tight lacing, 
Excess of Quinine, 
Metallic vapor, 
Prussic Acid vapor, 
Charcoal vapor, 
Carbonic Acid Gas, 
Working in White Lead, 
Acetate of Lead, 
Excessive labor, 
Bodily exertion, 
Loss of sleep. 

Dissipations. 
Intemperance i in spirit, 
in snuff, 
in smoking, 
Zs in Opium eating, 

Vice and Immorality. 
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The moral causes affect the mind and the moral affec- 
tions primarily, and through them they reach the brain. 


These are, 


Mental labor and excitement, 
“fatigue, 
“ 
“perplexity, 
Study Excessive, 
Study of Metaphysics, 
“of Phrenology, 
Excitement of lawsuit, 
Politics, 
Political commotions, 
Excitement of Mexican War, 
visiting, 
Sea voyage, 
License question, 
Anti-rent, 
Fourierism, 


Preaching sixteen days and nights, 


Blowing Fife all night, 
Application to business, 
Reading vile books, 
Seclusion, 

Sudden joy, 


Hope, 
Faulty Education, 
Day Dreaming, 


Extatic admiration of works of art, 


Death of Relatives. 
“Husband, 
“ Father, 
Son, 
Sight of death of a friend, 
Sickness and death of friends, 
“ kindred, 
Marder of a Son, 
Anxiety, 
Anxiety and loss of sleep, 
absent friends, 
Home-sickness, 
Being lost in the woods, 
Fright, 
Disappointment, 
“ in love, 
on as in ambition, 
Unrequited love, 


Seduction, 
Domestic afflictions, 
trouble, 
Family [affairs,] 
Bad conduct of children, 


Ill treatment, 
“ from husband, 
“ nts, 
Abuse from 
Infidelity of husband, 
wife, 
False accusation, 
Imprisonment for crime, 
Difficulty in neighborhood, 
Avarice, 
Anticipation of wealth, 
in Stocks, 
Morus Mnlticaulis, 
Lottery Tickets, 
Perplexity in business, 
Pecuniary difficulties, 
Disappointment in business, 
Loss of Money, 
“Property, 
Reverse of Fortune, 
Fear of Poverty, 
Want of Empioyment, 
Occupation, 
Destitution, 
Mortified pride, 
Ungoverned passion, 
Violent temper, 
Misanthropy, 
Jealousy, 
Envy. 
Duel, 
Religious anxiety, 
“excitement, 
Remorse, 
Millerism, 
Mormonism, 
Struggle between the religious princi- 
ple and power of passion. 
Epidemic Influences.* 


* “ As there are certain atmospheric conditions, which render epidemic and 
contagious diseases more or less frequent, so there are, in the spirits, certain 
general dispositions, which cause mental aberrations to extend, propagate and 
communicate itself to a great many individuals by a sort of moral contagion.” — 


Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, i. 63. 
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These are not all the diseases, accidents, events, habits 
or circumstances that can disturb the regular actions of 
the brain, but they probably include all the classes of 
such causes, and all the channels through which they 
may reach the mind. 

The question now is whether these disturbing causes 
are increasing, stationary or diminishing. 

An examination shows, that some of them are increasing 
in frequency and in force, some are piobably stationary, 
and a few are diminishing with the advancement of civil- 
ization. Some of them are essentially inherent in man, 
in every condition, the savage and the refined nearly 
alike, and are to be found throughout the world and in 
all ages. 

Some of the diseases which are supposed to be causes 
of insanity, such as measlés, scarlatina, small pox, dysen- 
tary, rheumatism, fevers, exposure to cold and insolation, 
have probably diminished in frequency and power; cer- 
tainly the description which Sydenham gives of the pre- 
valence and fatality of several of these finds no counter- 
part in the observations of the present day. 

Some other diseases as suppressions of secretions, con- 
vulsions, hydrocephalus, the effects of old age, generally 
the diseases and the disturbances of the uterine’ fune- 
tions, erysipelas, rheumatism, hemorrhoids, have re- 
mained stationary, and act as disturbing causes with about 
the same force in one age and among one class of people 
as another. Intemperance and its consequences vary in 
different ages, and in different nations ; but in all there 
are some, and in some there are many, who are prone to 
this indulgence. There has been less of it within the 
last thirty years, than in the century previous in New- 
England, and probably through the United States and 
Great Britain. But there is more now than there was ten 
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years ago in Massacusetts. There is more in cities than 
in thecountry. The proportion of cases of lunacy caused 
by this habit to all the cases from known causes was in 
Great Britain 136 in a 1,000, in the United States 116 in 
1,000, and in France 78 in a 1,000. 

Syphilis is said to be compartively a modern disease. 
This is probably said, not from want of facts, but from 
want of observers and records. As long as men have 
lived on earth there probably have been causes for this 
disease ; and without doubt, it has in all time been itself 
a cause of more or less mental disturbance. 

We have no means of knowing whether masturbation 
increases or diminishes. 

Other diseases as gout, dyspepsia, ill health in general, 
consumption, phrenitis, arachnoiditis, nervous irritation, 
neuralgia, cerebral congestioh have probably increased 
and are increasing with the progress of the age. 

Almost the whole class of accidents, injuries and ex- 
posures to noxious elements, and to dangers of body and 
limb, has increased. With the new improvements in the 
mechanic arts, the increase of machinery, the new and 
sometimes uncontrolled if not uncontrollable motive pow- 
ers, and the new modes of travel, more accidents happen, 
and more injuries are inflicted on men, and in their way, 
they multiply the causes of cerebral disturbance. 

In course of the same progress of improvement, there 
aré more chemical agents discovered and applied to use 
in the common arts of life. 

Men are therefore more exposed to minerals, salts, 
acids, gases, paints, dye-stuffs, and combustible and ex- 
plosive mixtures, which are sometimes more or less inju- 
rious to health, and the sources of accidents dangerous 
to those who are exposed to them. 

These therefore multiply the causes of insanity. 
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The moral causes may be subjected to a similar analy- 
sis, as they belong to man in every state, and as they be- 
long to civilization or are increased by its progress. 

They may be also arranged into classes, as they affect 
the mere mental action. 


As excess of mental labor in study in general, study 
of special subjects, phrenology, metaphysics, excessive 
devotion to business. 


As quickness and violence of mental action, as excite- 
ments of various kinds in law-suits, politics, anti-rent, 
fourierism, &c. 


As they affect the feelings and emotions, and mostly of 
the depressing kind, as grief for the loss of friends and 
relations. As anxiety, grief connected with fear, as in 
case of sickness of friends, home-sickness, or grief for 
hopes suddenly blasted, as in disappointment of love, 
ambition, or other expectations. Sorrow for the miscon- 
duct of others—husbands, wives, children, &c. Suffer- 
ing and sorrow on account of ill-treatment from relatives 
or friends. Sudden and overpowering apprehension of 
evil, as in fear, fright, &c. 


As they are connected with property involving both the 
excess of mental action and the disturbance of the moral 
affections. 


As in avarice, labor to acquire, and anxious fear of 
loss, dealing in merchandize of uncertain value, specu- 
lations in stocks, lands, &c. 


Pecuniary difficulties, perplexity in business in which 
the mind struggles to accomplish and gain what it cannot, 
and at the same time the feelings are oppressed with 
anxieties and fears. Disappointment in business, losses 
of property involve the same troubles of mind and heart. 
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Poverty, and the fear of poverty cause much labor of 
the mind, unsupported by hope and confidence, but em- 
barrassed by doubt and depression. 

As they affect the maddening and evil passions, anger, 
violent temper, jealousy, pride, all of which have their 
depressing and exhausting influence upon the brain. 

These last causes are often mingled with the others, 
and co-operate with them, as in family and neighborhood 
quarrels, lawsuits, and sometimes in political strifes and 
disappointments. 

As they affect the religious element, when there is a 
great struggle of the mind to comprehend the doctrines 
and the mysteries, there may be intense exhilaration 
joined with the hopes, and an agonizing anxiety joined 
with the fears connected with the eternal interests.— 
There is so great a prize to strive for and to gain, and so 
complete a destruction to be avoided, that the mind labors 
with all-absorbing energy to secure that which is offered 
and to escape that which is threatened, and these con- 
nected with such an overpowering anxiety, that the over- 
tasked brain sometimes falters and then acts with uncer- 
tainty. 

Some of these causes are the same in all ages and in 
all nations, and in all states of barbarism and civilization. 

Those especially which belong to the malignant and 
the evil passions, anger, hatred, jealousy, pride and vio- 
lent temper, are probably the same at all times, and 
have an unvarying amount of influence on the sanity of 
the brain. 

Those causes connected with the depressing emotions 
and feelings, anxiety on account of the suffering of friends 
and relatives, fear of theit loss, sorrow for their death, 
and probably those causes which are connected with 
family variances, and misconduct, with the ill-treatment 
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of parents and husbands, remain as active now as ever 
and no more. 

There are other causes of grief which become more 
painful with social cultivation, and therefore disturb the 
nervous system more. 

In a higher state of refinement, the sensibilities become 
more keen, and the tender passions more powerful and 
more relied upon as sources of happiness. ‘Then the 
affections between the sexes are more ardent and abiding, 
and have a more controlling influence over them, than in 
a ruder state, and a rupture of the proposed union, a dis- 
appointment in love, the failure in tenderness, of respect, 
or of fidelity in a partner after marriage, would produce 
a keener anguish, a more effective shock, and wear upon 
the spirits more in a refined, than in a less cultivated 
state of society, where less was hoped, and less suffer- 
ing would follow failure or disappointment. Therefore, 
we may look for more insanity from disappointed love or 
domestic troubles now than in former ages. 

But on the other hand, the same cultivation of life and 
spirit would probably engender more permanence of 
affection in both parties, more respect, and faithfulness, 
and tenderness in the domestic circle, so as to diminish 
the frequency of the causes of their disappointments and 
sorrows. 

Some of the other causes connected with the feelings 
and passions, quarrels, duels, lawsuits, have probably 
diminished. 

The causes connected with religion have doubtless di- 
minished within the last thirty years. These have al- 
ways been active as far back as even in the days of the 
oldest heathenism of which we have any record, there 
were those who became so exalted with their feelings of 
inspiration, that they imagined themselves especially 
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endued with knowledge and gifts from superior beings. 
The Pythoness ‘spoke the oracles of the God ofien with 
loud howlings and cries.” There were the enthusiasts 
and the uncontrollable fanatics in all the days of the Ro- 
man church. Since the Reformation, when sects have 
multiplied, the various forms of doctrines meet more va- 
rieties of temperament, and probably more are brought 
under their active influence. With this change comes 
more desire to produce immediate and powerful impres- 
sions, and a greater confidence that this impression will 
establish one in a more satisfactory religious condition. 

The desire to be so impressed, and the impression it- 
self, after it is received, create in some a state of doubt 
between hope and fear, an anxiety and a mental struggle 
to attain to the position of security and happiness. 

There is probably less of insanity from this cause in 
New-England now, than there was in the last and the pre- 
ceding generation, yet all ages are subject to it. 

The causes connected with mental labor, in its mani- 
fold applications have increased and are increasing con- 
tinually. In the progress of the age, education has made 
rapid advances, both in reaching a wider circle of per- 
sons and in multiplying the subjects of study. 

The improvements in the education of children and 
youth have increased their mental labors, and imposed 
more burdens upon their brains, in the present than in the 
preceding ages. The proportion of children who are 
taught in schools increases every year in the United 
States, and in most civilized nations. There are more 
and more of those whose love of knowledge, whose sense 
of duty, whose desire of gratifying friends, and whose 
ambition, impel them to make their utmost exertions, to 
become good scholars. Thus they task their minds un- 
duly, and sometimes exhaust their cerebral energies and 
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leave their brains a prey to other causes which may de- 
range them afterwards. 

The new sciences which have been lately discovered, 
or the old sciences that were formerly confined to the 
learned, but are now simplified and popularized, and 
offered to the young as a part of their education, multiply 
the subjects of study and increase the mental labor of 
almost all in schools. 

Men and classes of men, such as in the last century 
would have thought of nothing but how they should obtain 
their bread, are now induced to study subjects and pur- 
sue sciences, and burden their brains with great and 
sometimes excessive labor. New fields of investigation 
have been laid open within the last hundred, and espe- 
cially within the last fifty years. New inducements are 
offered, so that a greater variety of tastes is invited to 
their peculiar feasts of knowledge. Many persons now 
study phrenology, metaphysics, mathematics, physiology, 
chemistry, botany, and other branches of natural history, 
to say nothing of mesmerism, biology, &c., and thus they 
compel their brains to labor with more energy and ex- 
hausting zeal than those of any former generation. In 
this multiplication of students, there are some who at- 
tempt to grapple with subjects, that they cannot master, 
and sink under the burden of perplexity which they can- 
not unravel. 

In this general increase of mental activity, some men 
become interested and give their minds intensely to the 
study of public topics, politics, State or National affairs, 
and the subjects of legislation, the banking system, tariff, 
anti-rent, anti-masonry, the license question, &c., or to 
public moral questions, anti-slavery, temperance, and 
general or special reforms, any or all of which impose 
upon them great anxiety and mental labor. 
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In this country, where no son is necessarily confined to 
the work or employment of his father, but all the fields 
of labor, of profit, or of honor, are open to whomsoever 
will put on the harness and enter therein, and all are in- 
vited to join the strife for that which may be gained in 
each, many are in a transition state, from the lower and 
less desirable to the higher and more desirable condi- 
tions. They are struggling for that which costs them 
mental labor, anxiety, and pain. The mistake, or the 
ambition, of some, leads them to aim at that which they 
cannot reach,—to strive for more than they can grasp,— 
and their mental powers are strained to their utmost ten- 
sion ; they labor in agitation, and they end in frequent 
disappointment. Their minds stagger under the dispro- 
portionate burden; they are perplexed with the variety 
of insurmountable obstacles, and they are exhausted with 
the ineffectual labor. 

There are many whose education is partially wrong, 
and some whose education is decidedly bad. These per- 
sons have wrong notions of life. They are neither taught 
to understand the responsibilities that they must meet, 
nor are they prepared to sustain them. They are filled 
with false hopes. They are flattered in childhood and 
youth, but they are not accustomed to mental labor, nor 
disciplined and strengthened to bear burdens. They are 
lead to expect circumstances that will not belong to them. 
They look for success, honor, or advantages, which their 
talents, or education, or habits of business, or station in 
the world, will not obtain for them. Consequently, when 
they enter responsible life, they are laying plans which 
cannot be fulfilled, they are looking for events which will 
not happen. They are struggling perpetually and unsuc- 
cessfully against the tide of fortune. They are always 
hoping, but they are frequently disappointed. Their in- 
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effectual labor exhausts them, and their disappointments 
distress and disturb them. They are thus apt to become 
nervous, querulous and despondent, and, sometimes, in- 
sane. 

But in an uneducated community, or where the people 
are overborne by despotic government or inflexible cus- 
toms, where men are born in castes, and die without 
over-stepping their native condition, where the child is 
content with the pursuit and the fortune of his father, 
and has no hope or expectation of any other, there these 
undue mental excitements and struggles do not happen, 
and men’s brains are not confused with new plans, nor 
exhausted with the struggles for a higher life, nor over- 
borne with the disappointment in failure. Of course, in 
such a state of society, these causes of insanity cannot 
operate. But in proportion as education prevails, and 
emancipates the new generations from the trammels and 
condition of the old, and the manifold ways of life are 
open to all, the danger of misapplication of the cerebral 
forces and the mental powers increases, and men may 
think and act indiscreetly, and become insane. 

The same is distinctly manifested in the pursuit of 
business. There are many new trades and new employ- 
ments ; there are new schemes of increasing wealth, new 
articles of merchandise, and speculations in many things 
of new and multiplying kinds. All these increase the 
activity of the commercial world. The energy of men 
of new enterprises gives a hope of actual value, and a 
momentary market value to some new kinds of property. 

The consequent inflation or expansion of prices, to a 
greater or less degree, makes many kinds of business 
more uncertain, and many men’s fortunes more precarious. 
This increases the doubts and perplexities of business; 
the necessity of more labor and watchfulness, greater 
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fear and anxiety, and the end is more frequently in loss, 
and failure of plans, and mental disturbance. 

Besides these uncertainties which may happen to any, 
there are more that enter the free and open avenues to 
occupations which hold out high and flattering promises, 
and for which they are unprepared, in which they must 
struggle with greater labor and anxiety than others, and 
in which they must be more frequently disappointed. 

Besides these causes of mental disturbance in the new 
and untried fields of study, business, and commerce, 
there are other causes in the social position which is sub- 
ject to like changes. Many are passing, or have passed, 
from a comparatively retired, simple and unpretending, 
to the showy, the fashionable or the cultivated, style of 
life. In this transition state there must be more mental la- 
bor for those who are passing from one condition to the 
other; there must be much thought and toil, much hope 
and fear, and much anxiety and vexation, to effect the 
passage, an:: to sustain one’s self in the new position. 

With the increase of wealth and fashion there come 
also, more artificial life, more neglect of the natural laws 
of self-government, more unseasonable hours for food and 
for sleep, more dissipation of the open, allowable and 
genteel kind, and also more of the baser, disreputable 
and concealed sorts. 

Consequent upon the new labor and new positions and 
new styles of life, there comes more low health, from ex- 
hausting and perplexing cares and toils of business, of 
social life and fashion, and from frequent irregular habits 
of diet and regimen. The secondary consequences of im- 
paired health, of diminished vital forces, dyspepsia, debi- 
lity, consumption, gout or other disease, are manifested in 
the brain ; and then nervousness, frequently, and insan- 
ity, sometimes, follows. 
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Thus we see, that with advancing civilization, and es- 
pevially in the present age and in our own country, there 
is a great development of activity of mind, and this is 
manifested in most of the employments, in the conduct of 
the mechanic arts, agriculture, trade and commerce, in ) 
the attention te the professions, and to other subjects of ‘it 
study, and to politics. This increase of mental activity, f 
and of cerebral action comes without a corresponding in- ¢ 


crease of discretion to guide it, and of prudence to re- 
strain it. 

And this proneness to mental action must prevail until 
the world learn the nature and the limit of their mental 3 
faculties, the connection of these with the brain; and | | 
the connection of the brain with all the other physical if 
organs, and govern themselves accordingly. 

In review of this history of the causes of insanity, we 
find that very few of them diminish with the progress of 
the world. Some are stationary, remaining about the 
same in the savage, the barbarous and the civilized state, # 
while many of them increase, and create more and more ‘ 
mental disorder. 

Insanity is then a part of the price which we pay for 
civilization. ‘The causes of the one increase with,the 
developments and results of the other. This is not ne- 
cessarily the case, but it is so now. The increase of 
knowledge, the improvements in the arts, the multiplica- 
tion of comforts, the amelioration of manners, the growth 
of refinement, and the elevation of morals, do not cf them- 
selves disturb men’s cerebral organs and create mental 
disorder. But with them come more opportunities and 
rewards for great and excessive mental action, more un- - 
certain and hazardous employments, and consequently 
more disappointments, more means and provocations, for 
sensual indulgence, more dangers of accidents and i inju- 
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ries, more groundless hopes, and more painful struggle to 
obtain that which is beyond reach, or to effect that which 
is impossible. 

The deductions, then, drawn from the prevalence and 
effects of causes, corroborate the opinion of nearly all 
writers, whether founded on positive and known facts, 
on analogy, on computation or on conjecture, that insanity 
is an increasing disease. In this opinion all agree. 


ARTICLE IV. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE 
M. LEURET. 


[We have condensed the following from a communica- 
tion by A. Brierre de Boismont, M. D., in the Gazette 
Medicale de Paris, of July 5, 1851.] 


Francis Leuret was born at the city of Nancy, in 
1797, the son of a baker. On the death of a brother, 
who had been an army physician, it was the wish of his 
mother that he should take up the same profession, and 
he accordingly repaired to Paris. But his father refused 
him any assistance, and disdaining to be dependent he 
enlisted as a common soldier. In this situation he at- 
tracted the favorable notice of his superiors, and his regi- 
ment being ordered to Paris he was allowed to resume 
his favorite studies. The pupils of Esquirol still recol- 
lect the small white uniform, that followed so assiduous- 
ly the lessons of that teacher. 
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An event now happened which threatened again to in- 
terrupt his studies. The regiment to which he was at- 
tached, became implicated in a conspiracy, and it was 
removed to a garrison in a northern city of the empire. 
At this juncture a youthful friend, Prof. Royer-Collard, 
then principal physician at Charenton, interposed in his 
behalf, and procured for him, in that hospital, the post of 
a salaried pupil. This was in 1822. Six months after, 
he was appointed an interne of the same. Among his 
publications while thus engaged are memoirs on the 
Effects of acetate of morphine, and on the Structure of the 
internal membrane of the stomach and intestines, Jc. In con- 
junction with M. Lassaigne, he presented to the Academy 
of Sciences, Physiological and Chemical Researches on 
the Digestive Functions, which were honorably noticed by 
that learned body. 

Having received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
1826, Leuret returned to his native city to practice his 
profession. Soon, however, this became extremely dis- 
tasteful. He longed to return to the capital, and to re- 
sume his favorite pursuits. But, although there was no 
difficulty in returning, there was a more serious one as to 
the means of subsistence. 

Esquirol was at this period at the head of his particu- 
lar branch of the profession. He was the founder of the 
first private asylum, in France, for the insane, and this 
establishment has served as a model for all subsequent 
ones. He was surrounded by young men, in whom he 
infused an ardor equal to his own. In his conversations 
with them, and at those gatherings in which he so much 
delighted, he dwelt much on those points that still re- 
quired elucidation and improvement; and he was not 
disappointed in the result. Among his pupils were Fal- 
ret, Georget, Leuret, and Baillerger. 
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Georget, already celebrated, died at the age of thirty- 
three, about the same time that Leuret had returned to 
Paris. Royer-Collard, his old friend, and Rostan, imme- 
diately hastened to Esquirol, asking that the vacant place 
might be given to his former pupil. The answer was fa- 
vorable. ‘“ He shall not only succeed my poor Georget, 
but he must also be the editor of a publication which 
Marc and myself have been meditating.” This was the 
origin of the Annales D’ Hygiene et de Medecine Legale, a 
work of inestimable importance to the advancement of 
these sciences. 

In 1831, while in this situation, the cholera broke out 
in Paris. He was appointed temporary physician at the 
“Grenier D’ Abondance.” Repairing with alacrity to 
his appointed post, he found that his miserable patients 
were totally unsupplied with proper aid. He hurried to 
the Palais Royal, begged for an audience of the Duke of 
Orleans, recited to him the frightful privations present in 
his hospital, and obtained 3,000 francs for the sufferers. 

During his residence with Esquirol, Leuret, in con- 
junction with his associate, M. Mitivie, the nephew of 
Esquirol, published an interesting essay On the frequency 
of the pulse in the Insane, and on the specific weight of the 
brain.” He also labored with another fiiend, M. Guerry, 
on the different measures of the head. It is hoped that 
the last will complete, before long, this memoir, which, 
undoubtedly, will be in advance of the labors of Cam- 
per, Cuvier, and others. 

In 1834, appeared his Physiological Fragments, the first 
important work of Leuret on Insanity, and it undoubtedly 
contains the germs of his mode of moral treatment of In- 
sanity. It illustrates the importance of bringing philoso- 
phy to bear on medicine. In it, new pages are added to 
the history of analysis between reason and unreason, of 
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that mixed state, which proceeds from the most sublime 
projects to insanity; that principle of association and imi- 
tation, which on the one hand, advances with conclusive 
reasonings to normal and habitual acts, and on the other, 
by a sudden rupture of the chain of ideas, induces the 
most extraordinary wanderings and the wildest conduct. 
Thus individuals are seen to be endowed with the highest 
gifts of eloquence and of science, and yet they will main- 
tain the most extravagant paradoxes, and defend opininos 
discordant to common sense and experience, and even to 
human nature itself. It is said, that a great statesman, 
whose attention had been attracted to this subject, made 
a list of such whose organization predestined them to in- 
sanity. On being asked one day, whether an orator, who 
had just delivered a very eloquent, but little practical 
discourse, was on his list, the only answer was a smile. 
Succeeding events have been a commentary on this smile. 

The next work of our author, was the Anatomie com- 
parce du Systeme Nerveuz, considere dans ses rapports avec ['tn- 
telligence, (1839.) Probably, the controversy which he 
had maintained with Gmelin and Tiedemann, on account 
of his history of Digestion, was one of the motives which 
induced him to take up this subject. At all events, the 
work was favorably received. The researches which 
he made to establish the difference in volume, position 
and configuration of the ganglions ; and of the ganglion- 
ary system, the spinal marrow and the encephalon in the 
molluscea, articulated animals, fishes, reptiles, birds, and 
the mammifera are very numerous and highly interesting. 
But his main aim, was to establish the faculties proper 
to each class of animals. The chapters on this are very 
attractive, and the results deduced are a perfect refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of Gall. It is much regretted that he 
never completed the second volume, which was to be 
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devoted to the relations which exist between the progres- 
sive perfection of the nervous centres and the condition 
of the instinctive, intellectual and moral faculties of man. 

A year afterwards, appeared his Traitement Morale de 
la Folie, a work which established his character in this 
speciality, and which doubtless was of avail in procuring 
him the appointment of one of the principal Physicians 
at Bicetre. We arrrive at the idea of the author in the 
first few pages. If insanity, properly so called, leaves 
no marks of its progress after death, it is because the 
elements that induce it are of another order, than the 
physical causes of disease. A spiritualist, in the full 
sense of the term, Leuret sought for the origin of derange- 
ment in the incorrectness of ideas. And he scouted the 
opinion of curing these exalted or melancholic persons, 
by vesicatories, purgatives, or what not. What, he urges, 
lies at the foundation of Insanity? Exaggerated ideas, 
Vicious associations, perverted judgment, illusions of the 
senses, psychical symptoms and not physical ones. The 
physician must seek to introduce new ideas, and thus 
create a diversion. 

But it may be questioned whether Leuret did not carry 
his theory beyond all proper bounds. Certainly many 
monomaniacs and hallucinated persons suffer under fe- 
ver and disorder of the digestive organs, and remedies 
appropriate to these have an important and useful effect 
in diminishing the insanity. 

The opinions of Leuret met with violent opposition, 
and encountered many violent enemies, whilst others car- 
ried his doctrines to an extent that became ridiculous.— 
At the end of six years, Leuret in his work, entitled Indi- 
cations a suivre pour le Traitement moral de la Folie, materi- 
ally modified the leading point in his doctrine. Instead 
of giving an exclusive preference to moral means, he now 
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advised that they should be employed with proper refer- 
ence to predominant symptoms. Still his opinions have 
scarcely survived him. And this, although he made du- 
ring his life, many remarkable cures through moral treat- 
ment only. 

Eleven years since, in the Gazette Des Medecins Pra- 
ticiens, we used the following words ;—His work is one of 
that sma]l number, which may be consulted with perma- 
nent advantage, and which will add a new leaf to the 
laurel so justly merited by this eminentman. We have 
nothing to retract from these remarks. Leuret has now 
taken his place among the celebrities in his special 
branch, having probably penetrated farther than most 
others, in the analysis of the disorders of intelligence.— 
As an anatomist and a writer, his standing is no less con- 
spicuous in the annals of science. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. Leicestershire and Rutland Lunatic Asylum. The second 
Annual Report of the United Committee of Visitors, being 
the Report for the Year 1850. 


2. Eleventh Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institu- 
tion for Lunatics. Dumfries, Nov. 11th, 1850. 


The first of these is rather a financial than a medical 
report—although it gives a column of medical statistics. 
It is ushered in with a tormidable list of Trustees of the 
Estate—and of Visitors appointed by the County of Lei- 
cester, the County of Rutland, and by the Subscribers. 
The report states that the new buildings had been opened 
during the last year for the reception of patients—that 
the weekly average of patients during the last year has 
been 223, and the greatest number at any one time, 235. 
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That the rate of maintenance during 1850, had been 7s. 
3d. per-week for pauper patients, being ninepence per- 
week less than in 1849. The weekly rate of support for 
Subscriber’s patients, will be reduced from 4s. weekly, to 
8s., and of the chronic cases, from 6s. to 5s.“ The Visi- 
tors make this reduction, from a desire to secure to the 
Subscribers and their nominees, as much present benefit 
as possible, and in the assurance that their generous 
efforts in behalf of so important a charity will not be 
relaxed.” 

The donations and legacies received up to 1850, 
amount to £4,701,14. 

The following is the Medical Table above referred to. 

MEDICAL REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1850. 


Patients on the Books, December 31, 1849,........... 206 
307 
49 
— 62 
2 
Gemerel 9 
2 
Maniacal 6 
— 26 
Remaining—County 163 
Out-County Paupers,.......... 8 
33 
219 
307 
Total nuinber admitted since the opening of the Institution, 1,139 
Total number 505 
98 
219 
1,139 


2. The Crichton pamphlet is altogether occupied with 
the report of William A. F. Browne, M. D., Resident 
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Physician, a gentleman well known by his writings on 
Insanity. Premising the insertion of the following brief 
table, we will occupy the remainder of the article with 
extracts from his report. 


Patients remaining in the Institution, Nov. 11, 1849 
‘+ admitted from Nov. 11, 1849, to Nov. 11, 1850 


Dismissed Recovered, 
Improved or during Treatment, 


Remaining, 


** The inmates of an asylum appear aged. Many are actually old; 
and if the causes of the deaths which have occurred during the past 
year be examined, an illustration of this fact will be obtained. Of these, 
five occurred in females upwards of sixty. In one instance the patient 
had reached ninety-three. One only took place in youth; and as idiocy 
had succeeded epilepsy, and phthisis succeeded idiocy, it is justifiable to 
regard the sufferer as prematurely old. Insanity, however, is a disease 
of meridian life ; when the intellect has attained its maximum activity, 
when passion is dominant, and the sorrows and successes of life are most 
frequent and formidable. The aspect of infirmity and decrepitude of 
the confined insane is partly the result of the accumulation of chronic 
cases; partly of the care-worn, vacant, vapid expression of the melan- 
cholic and imbecile ; partly of that rapid decay which supervenes on in- 
curable alienation ; but it is chiefly attributable to what is designated the 
complications of the disease. When paralysis or phthisis, or some of 
the various strumous affections which accompany insanity, are present, 
the countenance, and frame, and gait manifest, perhaps in a more marked 
manner than when the mind is healthy, the exhaustion and wreck within. 
It is an error to regard these adjunct and contemporaneous affections as 
casual and independent. They in reality constitute either the exciting 
cause of the mental disturbance, or they form one of a series of morbid 
conditions, of which insanity is another.””— Pages, 6, 7. 


DELUSION OF SOUND MINDS. 

‘* It is proposed that the moral condition of the individuals admitted 
should be considered in reference to the presence or absence of delusion 
as an element of disease. Coleridge has said that society would be 
broken up, that man would loathe his brother man, if the secrets of each 
heart were laid bare to public gaze. It is certain that every heart has 
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something to conceal; a sorrow, a sin, or a folly. To affirm that there 
is some dark passage, some spot of soil and shame, some tyrannous pas- 
sion or prejudice in the history of every life, may appear but another 


form of the truism, that to err is human. But it is not suspected that 
so many minds endowed with robust and splendid qualities cherish some 
wild and baseless belief, are haunted by superstitious fears, or are the 
unresisting victims of delusion. The confessionals of medical men, 
however, declare the fact, that the presence of signal and unequivocal 
eccentricity and hallucination is compatible with the exercise of sound 
judgment and brilliant fancy, with the faithful discharge of vast respon- 
sibilities, and with the external characteristics of perfect sanity. The 
calm, contemplative mathematician and satirist, Pascal, rested for years 
on the brink of an imaginary gulph: the adventurous warrior who hewed 
his way to the throne of Sweden was daunted and diverted from his stern 
purpose by an apparition in a red cloak. Extreme cases are recorded 
where men have been accompanied by a skeleton step by step of their 
course ; where a gory head has crossed the gaze of the impassioned 
orator; where one horrible thought recurring periodically has haunted 
its victim to despair and death; but instances are constantly met with 
where individuals carry into ordinary intercourse and active life tenden- 
cies to destroy children, grotesque convictions that their frame is tenanted 
by unclean beasts, that they are infected by foul diseases, that their pas- 
sions are acted upon by the will of others, and extravagant fancies that 
the future is opened up to them, that they enjoy communion with unseen 
beings, that they see, and hear, and deal with objects hidden from com- 
mon observation. In such circumstances, the mind either detects the 
true nature of the impression, knows that it is diseased, refuses credence 
to the morbid suggestion, and struggles with and subdues the tendency ; 
or, attributing these to errors of sense or external circumstances, it dis- 
regards their influence ; or, separating them from its ordinary operations 
it is partially affected, but acts independently of their presence ; or, receiv- 
ing them as realities, there remains the prudence to conceal, although 
there is wanting the wisdom to resist. To the latter condition may gene- 
rally be traced those instances of eccentricity or peculiarity, which seem 
to be without cause, and inconsistent with the tenor of the character upon 
which they are engrafted. The eccentric man is pitied or persecuted, 
He is excluded from society as a bore, or admitted as a butt. He iscon- 
demned as ill-educated, as regardless of the comforts of others, and in- 
different to their censures. It would be censorious to adopt the opinion 
of Mackenzie, that ‘‘delusive ideas are the motives of the greatest part 
of mankind ;”’ but it would be a humane and correct philosophy to trace 
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their absurdities to diseases, to recognise in their extravagance and con- 
travention of all established rules and customs the exhibition of a deep- 
seated delusion, which may fetter attention or obscure memory, while it 
leaves the judgment free and the affections warm and faithful. Newton 
forgot the brief portions of time which separated his meals in the calcu- 
lation of “‘cycles in epicycles rolled ;”’ and to the impoverished and en- 
feebled mind the contemplation of Napoleon’s hat in the sun may be as 
engrossing a topic.” 

Dr. Browne next considers the delusions of the senses, 
sight, hearing, smell and touch. We select some re- 
marks relative to hearing. 


“An educated female conceives that she receives intimations of royal 
dignity acquired by marriage ; a naval officer hears repeated discharges 
of artillery, which he admits may come from some immeasurable dis- 
tance, but which nevertheless are real, disturb his sleep, and suggest 
thoughts of strife and blood; 4 gentleman who announces himself at 
one time as Robert Bruce, and at another as William Rufus, boasting 
that he has preserved the arrow head by which he, the monarch, was 
killed, is engaged for hours in listening to whispered conversations of 
which he is the object, and sometimes the calumniated object. The 
diseased mind thus at the same time carries on a colloquy, acts as contro- 
versialist, supports both parts in the dialogue, propounds the injurious 
allusions, believes that the proposition is from without and from another 
person, and is enraged by its own accusations. When a suggestion was 
made that the ears should be syringed, in order to remove the suspected 
cause of some of the phenomena, it was gravely objected by the patient 
that he would then hear better what he did not desire to hear at all.” 

« The intimate connection subsisting between sight and hearing con- 
tinues in disease. They err together. If a pythoness rise before the 
eyes, her oracular responses reach the ear. A gentleman, uniting the 
pretensions of a millionare and a messiah, received audible communica- 
tions from all parts of the empire, incessantly poured out his blood, and 
saw it flowing for his fellow-men. A young man lay for days watching 
the gradual fall of an enormous mass of masonry which hung suspended 
over his bed, and listening to the denunciations of an offended father.— 
A terrified melancholic saw the walls tottering which were to crush 
her—heard the waves rising and rushing which were to engulph her— 
was alternately in a room filled with feathers and with water, from which 
she could not escape. Her perceptions of size were likewise erroneous. 
Like Saussure, she doubted whether she could squeeze herself through 
a door of ordinary dimensions; and, like him, died of paralysis. A po- 
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litical intriguer not only hears a demagogue deliver an oration from an 
upper gallery, but sees him, and detects the colour of his waistcoat.— 
When superstition forms either the basis of the character or of the dis- 
ease, the apparitions are spiritual or satanic. A gentleman imagines 
that he is visited by the Devil, that he converses with him, defies him, 
defeats him. A gentle and educated lady is nightly surrounded by my- 
riads of soldiers, serpents, and ministers of evil, who transport her 
through the air, and assail her with impious proposals.’ 


The following is a remarkable case of abstinence, 


“ Abstinence is most frequently the concomitant and consequence of 
melancholia. It isa mean of extinguishing life. ‘To those who dread 
suffering and struggles, it holds out the hope of a slow and painless 
death. To others the fear of death suggests the same course. They 
prefer inanition to arsenic. They defeat, and glory in defeating, the 
machinations and malice of enemies, and by self-inflicted misery and 
suflering. Of the patients admitted, eleven have taken food reluctantly, 
and in insufficient quantity, have refused all nourishment, or have been 
fed. Seven were females; four males. In six of these this resolution 
could be distinctly traced to melancholia; in one to disease of the sto- 
mach ; and inthe otherstodelusion. Of the latter, one was commanded 
by the Admiralty to starve ; a second could not swallow from repletion; 
a third seemed to doubt the reality of the viands presented; and a fourth 
was prevented by the peculiar structure of the abdomen. A very in- 
structive example of this symptom of mental obliquity was alluded to in 
last Report, and is still under treatment. This lady conceives that the 
ordinary diet of the Establishment consists of human remains, pounded 
and prepared in a huge instrument which she calls a mutder-machine, 
which daily immolates victims, and yields hideous repasts to those who 
remain. She obstinately declines to participate in this cannibalism, and 
has not swallowod food since the 13th October, 1849. At first she was 
fed with great difficulty, and in defiance of the most strenuous and de- 
termined opposition, by means of the naso-cesophageal tube; but latterly 
her resistance has been less violent, although her purpose is as inflexi- 
ble. She must be carried to the spot where her meals are administered, 
but having thus demonstrated her consistency, she sometimes assists in 
holding the dish which contains the food about to be introduced forcibly 
into her stomach. By an enlargement and modification of the ordinary 
stomach pump, semisolid food has long been given, and with the exception 
of those steps in the process of digestion which depend on mastication, 
the requirements of nature are closely imitated. The result has been 
most satisfactory. When artificial support became indispensable, the 
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patient was emaciated, debilitated, and haggard. She is now blooming 
and robust. As the case is singular, if not unique, a list of the articles 
of diet is quoted, and the quantities given at different times. On the 6th 
March she was adequately supported by the following allowance :— 
Brown soup, 12 oz.; bread, 4 oz.; milk, 14 0z.; arrow-root, 2 oz. ; 
eggs, 2; cod liver oil, 1 oz. On the 9th Oct., her diet consisted of bread 
or rice, 1 lb.; mince meat, 16 0z.; soup, 20 0z.; tea, 12 0z.; milk, 3 oz.; 
ale, 6 oz.; cod liver oil, 1 oz. At various times the articles have been 
varied in the following manner:—1. Arrow-root with eggs and milk; 
2. Hare soup and grated meat; 3. Kidney soup with grated meat; 
4. Grated cheese with soups; 5. Minced meat, soups, and bread; 
6. Rice and milk; 7. Pea soup and bread; 8. Tea, and bread soaked ; 
9. Coffee, and bread soaked; 10. Sago, eggs, and milk; 11. Brown soup 
and bread; 12. Calves’ foot jelly and bread ; 13. Brown soup and grated 
carrots, or beet-roct; ale or lemonade being given as drink with these. 
In this catalogue will be found cod liver oil. It was added partly from 
the apprehension that the patient might become phthisical, partly in the 
expectation that it might perform the same services in the cachetic state 
which imperfect nourishment creates, and which precedes phthisis, 
which it does when the disease is established.” 
CLASSIFICATION. 

‘* There is in the Crichton Institution a series of galleries, which in 
one respect represent the gradations of intelligence and education. In 
one are associated individuals of limited capacity, who disregard inter- 
course, but delight in bodily exercise. They are bound together by this 
common purpose, and derive amelioration and guidance from companions 
of higher power. Another contains restless and intractable natures, 
amalgamated and softened by grave and gentle dispositions, in which 
there is still sufficient reason to detect the errors of others, although it 
may be inadequate and unwilling to acknowledge its own. Discontented 
and desponding minds are found in a third, mingled with those which 
are constitutionally happy and joyous, which suggest and diffuse cheer- 
fulness, and which extract solace and encouragement from every thing, 
even from their infirmity and its consequences. A fourth community is 
established in consideration of the capability of the members to adapt 
themselves to surrounding circumstances, to appreciate the benefits of 
refinement, and to exercise self-control and sympathy. Asthese groups 
approach the standard of health, they resemble the ordinary divisions of 
society, in their defects as well as in their excellencies. Friendships 
are formed, jealousies are engendered. The strong and stern will sway 
the feeble and vacillating. The weak seek shelter and support from the 
strong. The amenities of pure and humane hearts prevail in one sec- 
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tion. The mentally blind is seen to lead, and assist, and read, and cheer 
the physically blind.” 

“ Transference from one of these galleries to another is employed as 
an instrument of discipline. It is made to act upon the humble and 


despairing as an exaltation, a work of confidence, a sign of confirmed 
convalescence ; on the proud or insubordinate as a loss of caste, an exile, 
ora probation, The change of associations, the influence of companions, 
the character of the guardian, all operate in counteracting delusions and 
impatience, or in giving a new impulse to the thoughts or hopes.” 


We might proceed and enlarge our quotations, for every 
page contains some worthy of note. But our limited 
space will not permit this, and we conclude with Dr. 
Browne’s observations on the duties and responsibilities 
of medical men in charge of asylums. 


“It is obvious that upon the cordial co-operation, as well as upon the 
individual qualifications, of those engaged in the care of the insane much 
of the success of such labour must depend. Their minds should be 
healthy and happy; candour and confidence should characterise their 
intercourse ; they should be actuated by one common principle, one com- 
mon aim, for it is fruitless to endeavour to inspire others with qualities 
which we do not possess. So much self-sacrifice and self-devotion are 
required from them, that mutual support is absolutely necessary. They 
must share the responsibility, and they should share the labour and anxi- 
ety. They are by their duties separated from the world and many of 
its ties and enjoyments. They should live with the insane, and for the 
insane. And in proportion to the helplessness and hopelessness of their 
charge, and to their own limited powers of aid, should their superin- 
tendence be constant, their association intimate, their sympathy strong 
and inexhaustible. In ancient times, the care of the insane was a holy 
office. To deal with the mysterious ruin of the immortal spirit was re- 
served to the priests of God. Time and revolutions in the views of the 
nature of the affliction have swept away the awe and superstition which 
surrounded the afflicted, have assigned them other curators; but no 
change can desecrate the sympathy, solicitude, the brotherly love, which 
it is the duty and privilege of every one who ministers to the wants and 
miseries of the insane, in whatever grade or position, to bestow; no 
change can occur but what will develope the means and opportunities of 
healing the wounded heart and binding up the broken spirit, of carrying 
out the designs, even what may now appear the dreams of benevolence, 
and of thus assimilating these efforts on new but irrefragable grounds to 
their original character and dignity.” 
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SUMMARY. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


The seventh meeting of the Association will be held 
in the City of New-York, to commence on Tuesday, the 
eighteenth of May next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


By a standing resolution, the Managers, Trustees, or 
Governors of the various institutions, are invited to attend 


the meetings of the Association. 
H. A. BUTTOLPH, Secretary. 


State Lunatic Asylum, 
Trenton, N. J., March 1, 1852. 


We camot too earnestly call the attention of the Managers and 
Governors of the various Lunatic Asylums, throughout the Continent, 
to the impertance and necessity of requiring the attendance of all Med- 
ical Superintendents at these Meetings. They constitute, in our opin- 
ion, the best possible school for increasing knowledge—for confirming in 
what is right, and for avoiding what is wrong. Nothing can be more 
favourable to the interests of humanity, than such a gathering of men 
already selected, and appointed for their superior knowledge, striving by 
mutual intercourse, to increase that knowledge and to disseminate and 
apply it. We venture, very respectfully, to suggest that it should be an 
item among the Contingent Expenses of every Lunatic Asylum to pro- 
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vide for the travelling and board expenses of the Superintendent on this 
annual pilgrimage in the cause of truth and mercy. 

The Dublin Journal of Medical Sciences for Nov. 1851, in noticing 
the doings of this Association says :—** In the issue of the American 
Journal of Insanity for July last, we have been much impressed by a 
most instructive and well-drawn-up Report on the construction of Hos- 
pitals for the Insane, made by the Association of Medical Superintend- 
ents of American Institutions, at its meeting in Philadelphia, in May, 
1851, and which we deem of sufficient importance to transcribe in full, 
its general scope being equally applicable to the eastern as well as the 
western hemisphere; for the drawing up this document we conceive 
our transatlantic brethren engaged in the conduct of Hospitals for the 
Insane deserve great credit, their report evidencing a consummate ac- 
quaintance with all the requirements such important establishments 
should possess, and which we strongly recommend the Commissioners 
of the Board of Works especially to study with attention, and keep in 
mind in the erection of all future Hospitals for the Insane in this coun- 
try. We wish, however, that the Report had expressed an opinion 
upon the proper height of a lunatic hospital; we are satisfied, however, 
that they would agree with us that it should not be more than two 
stories. We would have been glad also that it had been a little more 
explicit in sec. viii., by stating the maximum number an associated dor- 
mitory should contain. Our own view on this point of detail is quite 
decided, and, we believe, quite in unison with all who are qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject, namely, four or six, and no more under 
any circumstances. Clause v., limiting the greatest number of patients 
in any one asylum to 250, is entirely toourmind. - . . . We 
are perfectly satisfied that from 200 to 250 is the utmost number any 
superintendent can take the charge of either with advantage to his pa- 
tients, or satisfaction and credit to himself. . -. . . Wehave 
only one other remark to make, which is, our entire concurrence with 
section iv; a view which we, before reading this excellent report, had 
already given in our remarks on the Inspector’s Report of the District 
Asylums in Ireland, and which we hope for the future to see fully car- 
ried into effect, otherwise our hospitals for the insane will never be as 
perfect and complete as they should be.” Pages 396—8. 


Then follows a full copy of the report offered by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Association On the Construction of Hospitals for the In- 
sane, which will be found at pp. 79, 80, 81, of our present volume. 
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TREATMENT oF Lunatics 1n Syria.—The insane fare badly in 
Turkey, but rather worse in Syria. The current theory is, that they 
are possessed of devils, and priests alone are supposed to be the proper 
persons to dislodge them. In the neighborhood of Beyrout there is a 
convent in the mountains, wildly poised among the rocks and overhang- 
ing a terrific gorge, in which the Maronites maintain a very mysterious 
power over their fraternity. and this is even felt among the Mussulmen. 
When a case of lunacy occurs, the most pious Moslem connected with 
a mosque exerts his powers, which are accompanied by blows without 
stint. A young man from Beyrout was driven from bad to worse by the 
cruelties of these inhuman and blind leaders of the blind, who struck 
him over the mouth with a shoe whenever he uttered a syllable. They 
succeeded in over-awing the unfortunate wretch, whenever a shoe was 
held up, and therefore reported him cured. The moment he was re- 
moved, his paroxysms of incoherent mutterings came on again, and the 
last resource was to send him to the Monks of St. Antonio. A gentle- 
man, who lately visited the convent, was shown a heart-sickening case 
of insanity under singular treatment. They had lowered the patient 
into the well, where they could command him from above, without the 
patient being able to resist or protect himself. It was generally admit 
ted that flagellation was often practised. No one dared utter a note of 
complaint when the old hypocrites were present. Their fame has been 
spread extensively, and it is believed that under their treatment devils 
are obliged to take to their heels, when all other exorcisms fail. The 
people, generally, appear kindly disposed towards insane persons, and by 
charitable contributions, from day to day, have they been fed, when all 
resources from relatives have failed.— Boston Med. §& Surg. Journal. 


ImprovemMENTS AT THE M’c Lean Asyitum.—Two new buildings 
are in course of construction upon the grounds in front of the M’c Lean 
Asylum, at Somerville. Each building is 63 feet in length and 51 in 
width, two stories high, built of brick, with piazza roofs. When finish- 
ed, they are to be occupied by the convalescent patients. The apart- 
ments are admirably planned by the superintendent, Dr. Bell. Each 
building will accommodate but eight persons, and to each patient is to be 
appropriated a spacious parlor, a sleeping-room, and a bathing-room. 
The rooms are all to be carpeted and furnished in good style. They are 
well ventilated, and can be warmed by furnaces, or in the usual way, by 
grate fires. The entire grounds are to be improved and greatly beauti- 
fied by the addition of shrubbery and ornamental trees, and the laying 
out of walks for promenading. There are 200 patients in the institu- 
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tion at the present time, about half of which number are females, and 
all are in good health, in a physical sense. The new buildiugs are con- 
structed out of the Appleton Fund.— Boston Evening Journal. 


Sir Epwarp Suepen, Lord Chancellor of Ireland.—It is reported 
of him, that he visited, somewhat by surprise, a lunatic asylum in the 
neighborhood of Dublin, to satisfy himself as to its condition. A hasty 
notification of his visit is said to have got there just before his arrival, 
but one a good deal colored by the waggish propensities of the sender, 
(whoever he was,) and the head of the establishment chancing to be ab- 
sent, the notification, in all its coloring, was accepted as truth, and so 
acted upon by the subordinate official. 

In consequence, Sir Edward is said to have found himself somewhat 
unceremoniously treated while awaiting, in the parlor, the return of the 
proprietor ; and when his patience had become exhausted, and he signi- 
fied his intention of going over the establishment without delay, he was 
struck aghast by being informed by the attendant that he could not be 
allowed to do it. 

** Can’t be allowed to do it! What do you mean, fellow!" asked the 
indignant Chancellor. 

“*T mean just what I say, then. You can’t go; so you may as well 
be quiet.” 

** What do you mean by this insolence? Open the door, Sir, and 
shew me to my carriage. I shall report your conduct, and if your mas- 
ter does not punish you, I shall take steps to make both of you respect 
my authority.” 

“Oh, be asy now with your authority ; keep quiet, I tell you. Divil 
a foot you'll stir out of this, till the Docthur comes back, and puts you 
where you want to be sadly.” 

“* What’s the meaning of allthis? Don’t you know who I am, fellow, 
or are you mad ?” 

“* Oh, faith, there’s one of us mad sure enough. Troth, | know you 
very well, if that’s all that’s troubling you.” 

** You can’t know me, or you would’nt thus behave to me. I am the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland.” 

* Lord Chancellor? Well, sure you're welcome nome tous. We 
have three or four Lord Chancellors here already.” 


And the story goes that Sir Edward had to submit until the return of 
the proprietor and manager of the asylum, an hour or two later, when, 
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with some difficulty, he established his identity and sanity, and was, 
once more, a free man. 


“| know not how the case may be, 
** | tell the tale as ’t was told to me. 


” 


—John O'Connell's Recollections and Experiences during a Parliamen- 
tary Career. 


Meeting or Mepican Orricers or Hospitats ror THE INSANE 
in Enonanp.—On Thursday the 17th of July, a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Hospitals for the Insane was held, by appointment, at 
12 o'clock, at Freemason’s Tavern. Dr. Conolly, being the senior 
member of the society, was voted in the chair. The following mem- 
bers, with others, were present; Dr. Bucknill, of the Devon Asylum ; 
Dr. Huxley, Kent Asylum; Dr. Stuart, Belfast Asylum; Dr. Wintel, 
Asylum, Oxford: Dr. Kirkman, Suffolk Asylum; Mr. Diamond, Surrey 
Asylum; Dr, Boyd, Somerset Asylum; Mr. Prosser, Asylum, Leices- 
ter; Dr. Fox, of Northwoods; Dr. Munro, of Bethlem; Dr. Lloyd 
Williams; Dr. F. Winslow; Dr. Nesbitt, of the Northampton Asylum; 
Mr. Mallam, Hech Norton Asylum, &c. 

The Association has been in operation some years. The meetings 
have hitherto been held in the provinces, at or in the neighbourhood of 
the various County Asylums. It was, however, determined this year 
to summon a meeting of the Association in London, in order to afford 
the members living in the Metropolis an opportunity of discussing with 
their provincial friends, some important matters of business. As a pre- 
liminary matter, the question arose as to the organization of the Society. 
The Association has always met annually in the provinces, and has been 
confined to medical gentlemen connected with county or public lunatic 
asylums. 

It was proposed and carried, that medical proprietors of private asy- 
lums should be eligible as members, and a number of gentlemen were 
immediately elected. It was also resolved, that for the fature, the an- 
nual meetings should take place in London, the second week in July, 
and that the members of the Association, resident in and near London, 
should also hold quarterly meetings in the metropolis for the dispatch of 
business. ‘The condition of the criminal lunatics was then brought un- 
der the notice of the Society, by Dr. Conolly, and after a long discus- 
sion, in which Drs. Boyd, Nesbitt, and Winslow, took part, it was agreed 
to present a petition to government for the establishment of an institu- 
tion, apart from Bethlem, exclusively for the reception of persons ac- 
quitted of crime on the plea of insanity. 
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The unfortunate, desolate and unhappy condition of the criminal luna- 
tics was feelingly dwelt upon by all the speakers, and it appeared to be 


the unanimous opinion of the Association, that sufficient attention had 
not been paid to their state. It was thought that great good would re_ 
sult from the separation of the criminal from other lunatics confined in 
Bethlem and other public asylums. The state of the laws relating to 
the insane was then fully discussed. It appeared to be the opinion o¢ 
the Association, that the Lunacy Acts were greatly defective, and that 
the whole of them required careful revision. Nearly all the speakers 
pointed out most glaring errors in the construction of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment bearing upon the management of public and private asylums, and 
the care of the insane. It was proposed that a committee of five mem- 
bers of the Asscciation, be formed to consider the subject. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were nominated; Dr. Corsellis, Dr. Conolly, Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, Dr. Boyd, and Dr. Nesbitt. It was also proposed and carried, 
that Dr. Winslow be appointed secretary to the committee; that he 
should communicate with the various members of the Association, and 
obtain from them suggestions as to the amendment of the law, and em- 
body them with his own views, in an official shape for the consideration 
of the government, and the Commissioners in Lunacy. The inquiry 
which Dr. Winslow was authorized by the Association to make, was to 
extend to all the Lunacy Acts, embracing, also, the enactment relating 
to the administration of the property of lunatics, which was considered 
unjust and defective in its operation. After the dispatch of other busi- 
ness, the Association agreed in a body to visit Colney Hatch, and the 
Surrey County Asylum, with a view of inspecting their arrangement. 
The first quarterly meeting of the Association is to be held in London, 
early in September, when important matters of business are to be con- 
sidered.— London Medical Gazette, July 25, 1851. 


We are sorry to observe the following in Dr. Winslow's Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, of October, 1851: ‘* We are now writing on 
the 24th of September, and no quarterly meeting has been held—at 
least the Editor of this Journal has received no summons to attend one.” 


Vauipity or A Witu.—No persons, we imagine are more frequently 
called upon as witnesses, in criminal cases, where insanity is charged, 
than the Superintendents of Lunatic Asylums. We presume, they 
have also their full share of subpenas in civil cases, where lunacy or im- 
becility of mind is the matter in dispute. 

For this, with other reasons, we shall occasionally introduce notices 
of the latter class of cases. The one to which we ask the attention of 
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the reader was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia County 
and the State of Pennsylvania, before Judge King, and a Jury, on the 
25th of October, 1851. 


“This was a feigned issue to test the validity of a will of Charles 
Leech, deceased, who was about eighty-three years old, when he died, 
and had been eccentric in his habits for many years, if not always, being 
exceedingly suspicious, believing in witchcraft, and fancying that some- 
body had a design to poison him. He was never married, but had a 
natural son, and lived almost entirely alone in his extreme old age. Seve- 
ral years ago he made a will, in which he bequeathed his property to a fa- 
mily with which he was intimate, but not related by blood, cutting off his 
natural son and his brother's children. A neighbor who was frequently 
entrusted by him to manage his business, with others remonstrated with 
him upon the injustice of such a disposal of his property; reminded 
him that he had acknowledged his son and pressed upon him, the moral 
obligation of providing for him, and giving him the bulk of his property. 
The testator confessed that he was not satisfied with what he had. done 
and finally made another will, devising his property to his son. This 
will was offered for probate after his death, when a caveat was filed by 
his nephews, denying the validity of the will on the ground that it had 
been obtained by undue influence, and that, when it was made, the tes- 
tator was not of sound and disposing mind.” 


On the trial of the cause, a large number of witnesses were examined 
on both sides, touching the mental capacity of the testator at the time of 
making his will. The physician who attended him in his last sickness, 
was one of the witnesses, and testified that the old gentleman was ex- 
tremely feeble in body. from disease and age, but that he appeared to be 
of sound memory and disposing mind. He, the witness, spoke to him 
first on the subject of his disease, and when he saw that it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to improve his health, he admonished him on the 
necessity of preparing himself tor another world. The doctor said he 
conversed intelligently and rationally on this subject. 


Judge King, in his charge to the Jury, entered fully into the merits of 
the question before him. We extract some of his most striking remarks 


‘In most cases, the question at issue, is that of the testamentary ca- 
pacity of the individual making a will, and this is emphatically the ques- 
tion here.” 


“There are few subjects coming before courts of law, that ought to 
be better understood by the community generally, than what is meant in 
our courts by the phrase ‘testamentary capacity.’’ And yet there are 
none in which the public is more in error. The prevalent idea is that 
in order to constitute “testamentary capacity” the intellect of a testator 
should be in the most perfect state of integrity, and possess all its original 
force and vigour.”’ 
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This, however, is an erroneous view of the subject. If such were 
the requirements of the law, few wills would stand a test so severe. A 
superstitious dread of executing such instruments; a timid fear that 
such execution may be the immediate precursor of death, leads to post- 
ponement and delay. And it continually happens that the final disposi- 
tion of a man’s estate, by his last will, is the last business act of his life. 
One who is enfeebled and exhausted by the pains and sufferings of a 
mortal disease, and whose mind is agitated by the hopes and fears of 
eterrity, can hardly be said to have his intellect in a perfect state of in- 
tegrity. And yet a large portion of wills are made under such circum- 
stances, and are every day sustained in courts of justice. A disposing 
mind and memory in the view of the law, is one in which the testator is 
shown to have had, at the making and execution of a last will, a full and 
intelligent consciousness of the nature and eflect of the act he was en- 
gaged in; a full knowledge of the property he possessed; an under- 
standing of the disposition he wished to make of it by the will and of 
the persons and objects he desired to participate in his bounty. The 
wills of the aged and infirm are alike good, although when compared 
with their condition in the vigour of life, the minds of such testators 
may seem relatively enfeebled, provided they are shown at the making 
and execution of such wills, to possess such disposing minds, as I have 
just defined to you.” 

The will of a maniac is good—if made in a lucid interval. The party 
setting it up, must clearly show the existence of the lucid interval. 

Testamentary incapacity does not necessarily suppose the existence 
of insanity, properly so called. Weakness of intellect from extreme 
age, from great bodily infirmity or from intemperance, to the extent of 
disqualifying a testator from knowing and appreciating the nature, effect 
and consequences of the act he is engaged in, is as much testamentary 
incapacity as raving madness. 

A monomaniacal delusion inveterately entertained by a testator against 
one who would otherwise have been the natural object of his bounty, 
and shown to be the reason which has excluded him from it, and to have 
had no other existence, except in the distempered imagination of the 
testator ; would invalidate a will made under such influence. And for 
the reason—that a will made under the influence of such suggestions— 
is the product of a mind not capable of reasoning rightly. 

Eccentricities of conduct, absurd opinions, or belief in things appear- 


ing to us extravagant, although they may be and are evidences of testa- 
mentary incapacity, do not constitute it necessarily and in themselves.— 
A man may believe in witches and witchcraft, as it seems this testator 
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did, or like him, he may have believed his health to lave been perma- 
nently affected by slow poisons surreptitiously administered to him, and 
yet be competent to make a will; where such a will is not shown to 
have some connection with absurd opinions or extravagant belief, and 
where the mind is shown to be in other respects, sound and vigorous 
and the judgment intelligent and clear. This testator was upwards of 
eighty-three years old when he died, and consequently received his early 
impressions, when the belief in witches and witchcraft, still lingered 
among persons of a much higher social position, and of much better 
education than himself.— American Law Journal, October, 1851. 


Appointments oF Mepicat Orricers in Eneuisu Minitary Lvu- 
natic AsyLums.—We received a few days previous to the commence- 
ment of the present year, but after all the matter for the January num- 
ber had been set up, a sheet purporting to be copied from the “ Provin- 
cial Medical and Surgical Journal,’ of November 12, 1851. We suppose 
that an abstract of its contents may be interesting to our readers. 

Dr. C. Lockhart Robertson, a Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of Edinburgh, in charge of a Lunatic Asylum, and further known 
by his communications in periodicals, and his being associated with Dr. 
Ranking, in editing his popular work, was offered a Commission in the 
Medical Staff of the British Army in 1846, He in the first instance 
declined it, as it was of course coupled with the condition of being liable 
to all the varied home of foreign service of the army. He afterwards 
accepted the commission, on receiving from Sir James McGregor, the 
head of the Medical Department, the unsolicited offer of Physician to 
the Military Lunatic Asylum at Yarmouth. “In order to this, I re- 
signed (says Dr. Robertson,) @ permanent appointment at the Cum- 
berland Asylum, the duties of which were agreeable to my own feel- 
ings and in furtherance of my resolution, to devote myself to the im- 
provement of psychological medicine.” 

Five years elapse, with Dr. Robertson in office. Then Sir James 
McGregor retires, and a new head of the Medical Department succeeds. 
Dr. Robertson is dismissed from his post to be employed * in the gene- 
ral service of the army.” The result is the resignation of Dr. Robertson. 

Now we beg to say, that even in this Republican Country, where we 
turn out and turn in men from and into offices, on every change of po- 
litical feeling, such an act would be considered rather sharp practice.— 
We are not aware, that a Medical Superintendent of a Lunatic Asylum 
in this Country has ever been removed, except for cause shown. We 
see none here. Dr. Robertson’s standing is vouched for by experts, and 
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it is certainly to be inferred, that if he was qualified to attend on the dis- 
eases of a Regiment, as appears by the appointment offered, his medical 
reputation was high, and without a blemish. 

There may be reasons not apparent in this matter, but we should sup- 
pose that duty to the poor Lunatics will cause an appointment of a sue- 
cessor at least, equally skilled. We indorse at once, the observations of 
the “ Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal.” “ The objection holds 
with increased force, when, as in the present instance, a speciality in 
professional experience is in question, and that speciality moreover in- 
volving the presumption of atorm of information, which comparatively 
few army Surgeons have the opportunity to acquire.” 


Lunatics tn IRELAND AND Scorianp.— From the fifth General Re- 
port of the Commissioners for Lunacy in Ireland, we learn that in 
March 31, 1851, there were in eleven Lunatic Asylums, 2,584 patients ; 
1,301 Males, and 1,283 Females. In 125 Unions, there were of Idiots, 
Epileptics, Imbeciles and Lunatics, unaccommodated in any public In- 
stitution, 8,985 persons, 4,087 males, and 4,898 females. In the several 
Union Workhouses there were of the same classes, 2,393 persons, 898 
males, and 1,495 females. In the central Asylum of Dundrem, re- 
ceived from the other asylums and jails, there were 92 persons, 59 
males, and 33 females. In the whole, a number closely approaching 
15,000. 

In Scotland, on January 1, 1851, there were 3,362 Lunatics confined 
im Public Asylums, Private Madhouses, or Workhouses.— British Alma- 
nac and Companion, 1852. 


Stupy or Menta Diseases.—We copy with great pleasure, the 
following from the advertising pages of a London Medical Journal. 

Betucem Hospitat. Mepican Scnuoot.—The Winter Term for 
the Study of Mental Diseases in BetHLem Hospritar will commence 
on Wednesday, the 15th October, 1851, and terminate on Monday, the 
15th of March, 1852. 

Members of the Medical Profession and Medical Students, desirous 
of attending the Hospital Practice, are required to enter their Names at 
the Hospital on or before Saturday, the 11th of October inst. 

Admission Fee, £3: 3: 0. 

The Medical Officers will enter Students, and give all necessary infor- 
mation. B. WELTON, Clerk. 

October 4, 1851. 

Could not this example be followed in the United States? There is 
one individual, by his native eloquence, and by his knowledge of Mental 
Diseases, pre-eminently fitted for the place. 
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Homeopathy; An examination of its doctrines and evidences. By 
Washington Hooker, M. D., New-York, Charles Scribner, 1851. 

Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, January, February, and March. 
Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal, January, February, and March. 
Nelson's Northern Lancet, January, February, and March. 
American Phrenological Journal, Jannary, February, and March. 
Water Cure, January, February, and March. ; 
New Jersey Medical Reporter, January, February, and March. 
Western Literary Messenger, January, February, and March. 
Literary World, regularly. 

Transylvania Medical Journal, December, January, Feb’y, and March. 
Southern Literary Messenger, December, Jan'y, Feb’y, and March. 
Western Medico-Chirurg. Journal, December, January, February. 
Worcester Medical and Surgical Journal, January, February, March. 
St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, December, January, February. 
Medical News and Library, January, February, and March. 
New-Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, January. 

American Journal of Pharmacy. January. 

Missionary Herald, January, February, March. 

American Journal of Medical Science, January. 
Charleston Medical Journal and Review, January and March. 
Stethoscope, January, February, March. 

Livingston’s Law Magazine. 3 Nos. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. To 1,256. 

Medical Examiner, January, February, March. 

Christian Union, January, February, March. 

Prisoner's Friend, January, February, and March. 

Scalpel, February. 

North-Western Medical and Surgical Journal, January, March. 
Nashville Journal of Medicine, January and February. 

New-York Journal of Medicine, January and March. 

Dublin Medical Press. Regularly. 

suffalo Medical Journal, January, February, March. 
New-Hampshire Medical Journal, January, February, March 

Y Cenhadwr Americanaidd, January, February, March. 

Harper's Magazine, January, February, March. 

Sartain’s Magazine, January, February, March. 

Godey’s Ladies Book, January, February, March. 

Graham's Magazine, January, February, March. 

Littell’s Living Age. To No. 407. 

Forester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, January, February, Marchi. 
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Youths’ Cabinet, January, February, March. 

Merry’s Museum, 2 Nos. 

Canada Medical Journal, 1 No. 

The Student, January, February, March. 

Home Missionary, January, February, March. 

Foreign Missionary, January, February, March. 

The Ark and Odd Fellow’s Magazine. 

American Journal of Dental Science, January. 

North American Miscellany, January, February, March. 

Nordamerikanischer Monatsbericht, December, January, February. 

Democratic Review, January, February, March. 

Whig Review, January, February, March. 

Mother’s Magazine, January, February, March. 

Religious Magazine, January, February, March. 

Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia. January. 

Methodist Quarterly Review, January. 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, January. 

British and Foreign Med-Chirurg. Review, January. 

New-York Medical Times, January, February, March. 

New-York Medical Gazette, January, February, March. 

Christian Instructor, January, February, March. 

The Temple, January, February, March. 

Bulletin L’Academie Nationale de Medecine, Paris. 

Revue Medicale, Paris. 

Journal Des Connaissances Chirurgicales, Paris. 

Gazette Medicale, Paris. 

Gazette Des Hospitaux, Paris. To No. 145. 

Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science; No. 24, received. Vol. 
2, No. 1, Vol. 7, No. 1, Vol. 8, No. 2, Vol. 11, No. 2, missing. 

Winslow’s Journal; Vol’s 3 and 4, received. 
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